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British  Affairs 

If  “British  Affairs”  seems  preoccupied  with  affairs  outside  Britain _ 

Europe  for  example,  the  Colombo  Plan,  Commonwealth  Development, 
that  is  no  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  facts.  Britain,  as  the  heart  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  a  European  state  and  as  America’s  number  one  ally 
on  the  world  front,  cannot  live  to  herself  alone. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  Annual  White  Paper  on  Defense 
Policy  was  issued.  It  reports  an  increase  in  the  defense  budget  from 
£.1,514  million  in  the  current  year  to  £1,630  million  in  the  1960-61 
year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  cuts  in  Britain’s  forces  deployed  on  the 
European  continent  have  been  made.  The  recent  regrouping  of  forces 
has  made  no  difference  whatever  numerically  or  in  fire-power. 

Not  long  ago  British  policy  was  criticized  as  appeasement.  This  was 
much  resented  in  Britain:  although  Britain  believes  in  testing  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  accommodation  with  the  Russians,  she  is  determined  not  to 
make  concessions  that  might  weaken  the  defenses  of  the  West.  Today  it 
seems  that  Britain  and  America  see  eye  to  eye  on  this  and  on  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Summit. 

Interdependence  is  a  working  fact.  This  does  not  mean  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  will  never  quarrel  about  anything.  But  it  does  go 
far  to  ensure  that  we  will  not  quarrel  by  mistake. 

In  trade  Britain  has  normalized  trade  relations  by  removing  the  restric¬ 
tions  that  have  clogged  dollar  trade  for  20  years.  She  has  pledged  her 
cooperation  in  creating  a  yet  fuller,  freer  world  trading  system.  At  the 
same  time  she  has  accelerated  the  payment  of  debts. 

Britain  continues  her  aid  programs  to  less  developed  lands.  Although 
in  absolute  terms  her  aid  is  smaller  than  America’s,  it  is  not  a  smaller 
portion  of  gross  national  product.  Sometimes  her  aid  is  thought  “not  to 
count”  because  it  is  given  to  the  Commonwealth.  But  Commonwealth 
countries  have  shown  in  dramatic  ways  that  they  are  both  independent 
countries  and  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  constitutional  government.  They  also 
embrace  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  population.  But  many  of  them  are  “one 
crop”  economies.  They  have  a  first  claim  on  Britain’s  resources. 

Mr.  Macmillan  drew  world  attention  to  British  policy  in  Africa  when 
he  said  to  the  South  African  Parliament  on  February  3: 

“...The  wind  of  change  is  blowing  through  this  continent,  and, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  growth  of  national  consciousness  is 
a  political  fact.  We  must  all  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  our  national 
policies  must  take  account  of  it . . .” 
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Trade — The  Wealth  of  Nations 


The  illustration  opposite  is  from  a  handwriting  book  by  a  leading  18th 
Century  master,  George  Bickham.  The  young  man  of  the  day  was  often 
taught  to  write  from  models  like  this  which  combined  elegant  moral  (or 
other )  sentiments  with  exquisitely  executed  freehand  flourishes.  In  this 
model  the  fish  is  dashed  off  in  one  uninterrupted  outline  except  for  the 
eye  and  the  tongue. 

Such  free  flowing  script  is  almost  an  abandoned  art  today.  Are  we  in 
danger  also  of  abandoning  the  principle  of  free  flowing  trade  on  which  so 
much  of  today’s  prosperity  is  founded? 

Britain  is  rediscovering  the  importance  of  freer  trade — a  theory  not 
always  recognized  in  the  18th  Century  but  the  foundation  of  her  later 
strength.  Mr.  Maudling,  President  of  Britain’s  Board  of  Trade  stated 
Britain’s  policy  thus,  in  a  speech  to  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York 
earlier  this  year. 

“ 1  can  state  in  one  sentence  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government.  It  is  that  our  interest  and  our  objective  is  to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade  and  payments  throughout  the  free 
world.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  in  a  free  system  of  this  kind  that 
we  can  achieve  the  economic  strength  and  growth  that  we  need.” 

That  is  why  Britain,  while  welcoming  genuine  political  consolidation 
on  the  European  Continent,  is  seeking  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  lead 
to  narrow,  regional  trade  groupings  which,  in  the  name  of  closer  political 
union,  may  tend  to  distort  the  free  movement  of  goods  among  the  Western 
countries  and  in  the  free  world  generally.  She  believes  that  the  principles 
of  political  growth  and  freer  trade  are  compatible,  not  opposed. 


_ Picture  supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  and  D.  Heffer  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Cambridge,  Eng. 
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The  evolution  of  a  coherent  and  just  economic  system  may  be 
the  test  of  our  civilization’s  fitness  to  survive.  A  strong  Europe  is 
a  first  requirement.  Free  trade  in  Europe  is  the  quick  way  of 
strengthening  Europe  to  the  point  she  can  play  her  part  in 
world  development. 


Europe  and  World  Trade 

The  argument  in  Europe  between  the  six  and  the  seven,  the  British 
and  the  French,  the  OEEC  and  ECC — is  this  just  another  European 
squabble  or  is  it  something  of  more  far  reaching  importance? 

The  following  notes  are  designed  to  suggest  that  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance — and  of  great  importance  to  the  U.S.:  What  is  going  on  in 
Europe  now  is  only  the  latest  phase  in  a  movement  of  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries,  launched  even  before  the  war  was  ended,  to  bring  about  a  saner 
international  system  of  trade  and  international  financial  settlements. 

The  world  of  the  thirties  was  one  of  stagnant  and  dwindling  markets, 
import  restrictions  and  competitive  currency  devaluations  as  each  country 
tried  to  solve  its  grievous  economic  problems  in  isolation. 

The  war  ended  that  chapter,  but  in  the  plans  for  post  war  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  evolved  between  the  western  powers  while  the  war  was  still  on, 
provisions  against  a  return  to  pre-war  jungle  conditions  had  the  key 
place.  Freer  trade  and  payments  were  then  seen  to  be  the  main  need. 

The  further,  gleaming  objective  of  political  unity,  starting  in  Western 
Europe,  has  been  superimposed  on  these  more  mundane  objectives  of 
economic  cohesion;  but,  as  the  authors  of  the  European  Community  pro¬ 
posals  have  in  practice  recognized,  it  is  futile  to  legislate  for  political 
union  while  separatist  economic  or  commercial  practices  persist. 

The  political  goal  will  still  be  sought;  but,  in  the  British  view,  freer 
trade  offers  the  quickest  way,  first,  to  an  economically  strong  Europe: 
the  prospect  will  then  emerge  of  Western  Europe,  enriched  by  and  united 
on  common  trade  policies,  making  available  its  full  potential  for  the  com¬ 
mon  tasks  of  expanded  world  trade  and  development.  By  general  consent 
the  supreme  test  for  the  civilized  way  of  life  will  be  success  in  this  field. 

That,  at  least,  is  how  the  British  Government  views  the  European  issue 
today.  For  Americans,  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  enshrined  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  surely  requires  a  Europe  united  on  policies 
which  make  her  America’s  effective  partner  in  the  common  task. 
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Achievements  of  ten  years  of  cooperation 
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The  figures  in  this  chart  are  from  the  forth¬ 
coming  OEEC  annual  report. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FREER  TRADE  POLICIES 
SINCE  THE  WAR 


The  following  notes  show  how  the  underpinning  of  the  economic  fabric 
of  the  free  world  has  been  built  on  freer  trade  and  payments;  from  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  1944,  at  which  the  main  post  war  inter¬ 
national  economic  institutions  were  projected,  to  the  emergence  of  the 
idea  of  a  European  Free  Trade  Area. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

GATT  has  arranged  for  the  reduction  or  satisfactory  stabilization  of 
some  60,000  tariff  rates  between  its  member  governments,  now  37  in 
number. 

It  sets  out  a  code  of  trade  conduct,  adopted  by  its  members,  to  prevent 
unfair  trade  practices.  To  encourage  the  removal  of  tariffs  altogether, 
it  allows  regional  groups  to  form — ( 1 )  Customs  Unions,  reducing  to  zero 
the  tariffs  between  members  but  setting  up  a  common  tariff  against  non 
members;  and  (2)  Free  Trade  Areas,  again  eliminating  tariffs  between 
the  members  but  not  setting  up  a  common  tariff. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 

68  countries  are  members  of  the  I.M.F.  which  supplies  a  reserve  of 
liquid  funds  to  help  countries  in  temporary  payments  difficulties,  so  that 
they  need  not  resort  to  trade  restrictions  hurtful  to  their  trading  partners. 
I.M.F.  now  has  reserves  of  some  $9,000  million  in  gold  or  widely 
acceptable  currencies.  The  Bank  makes  longer  loans  for  developing  basic 
resources.  It  has  now  financed  projects  in  50  countries.  Both  Bank  and 
Fund  were  conceived  while  the  last  war  was  still  on — at  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  of  1944. 

OEEC — Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 

Established  by  17  West  European  Countries  in  1948  in  association 
with  the  Marshall  Plan.  Lowering  of  trade  and  payment  barriers  had 
been  recognized  after  the  war  as  a  No.  1  world  problem,  as  witness  the 
setting  up  of  the  IMF  and  GATT.  But  as  long  as  most  countries  were 
not  strong  enough  to  resume  world  wide  obligations  these  instruments 
could  not  work  properly.  So  a  start  on  a  regional  basis  was  indicated. 
OEEC  has  now  secured  cooperation  of  all  the  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  removal  (1)  of  trade  restrictions,  (2)  currency  and  payment 
restrictions.  Result:  the  member  countries  are  now  able  to  move  forward 
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on  something  more  like  a  world  wide  basis.  Currency  convertibility 
ended  the  need  for  special  measures  to  protect  the  European  currencies 
and  that  was  what  the  discriminatory  restrictions  had  been  all  about. 

But  the  worst  of  the  former  trade  restrictions  having  been  eliminated 
by  OEEC — these  were  quota  restrictions  which  came  to  overtop  tariffs 
in  importance — the  tariff  problems  remain  to  be  tackled.  Two  groups 
have  formed  within  the  OEEC  membership,  both  are  concerned  with 
tariff  reduction. 

The  European  Economic  Community 

Set  up  in  1958  by  six  OEEC  members — Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands — with  the  object  of  establishing 
a  genuinely  sovereign  political  community.  But  the  first  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  tariff  reduction  between  the  six  with  a  view  to  eventual 
elimination  in  10-15  years.  At  the  same  time  a  common  tariff  acceptable 
to  all  six  countries  will  be  set  up,  thus  forming  a  Customs  Union. 

The  European  Free  Trade  Association 

Seven  countries  who  will  reduce  tariffs  like  the  six,  only  faster;  but 
who  cannot  agree  to  be  fenced  in  by  a  common  external  tariff.  They  are: 
Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Britain. 
The  free  trade  area  idea  was  first  promoted  before  the  seven  country 
treaty  was  signed  and  would  have  originally  embraced  the  six,  as  one  unit, 
in  a  free  trading  association.  This  idea  was  rejected  by  the  six,  who  at  that 
stage  were  more  concerned  with  securing  political  solidarity  among  them¬ 
selves  than  with  wider  free  trade. 

Paris,  1960 — 

Twenty  Governments,  the  OEEC  countries  plus  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
at  a  meeting  in  January  1960  at  OEEC  headquarters,  resolved  on  a 
course  for  handling  the  next  steps  towards  freer  trade.  The  relations  of 
EEC  and  EFTA  were  to  be  examined  “as  a  matter  of  priority,”  with  due 
regard  to  the  obligations  of  these  two  groups  to  America,  Canada  and 
the  rest  of  the  world — Obligations  enshrined  in  GATT.  Working  groups 
were  set  up  to  deal  with  this,  and  with  the  prospects  of  “improved  organi¬ 
zation  for  economic  cooperation”  embracing  all  twenty  countries — not 
only  as  this  concerns  the  Atlantic  countries  alone,  but  as  concerns  the 
future  relations  of  this  highly  industrialized  group  with  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world.  But  first,  the  split  in  Europe  should  be  fixed,  as  a 
matter  of  priority. 
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Mr.  Reginald  Maudling,  a  Member  of  the  British  Cabinet  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  talks  to  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  York.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  address  last  January 
19.  It  deals  with  trade  policy  and  European  problems  in  par¬ 
ticular. 


U.  S.  Attitudes  Towards  Europe’s 
Regional  Groupings 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  pay  most  attention  is  that  of  trade  policies 
. . .  that  is,  the  basis  upon  which  the  various  nations  of  the  free  world 
trade  with  one  another.  I  can  state  in  one  sentence  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Government.  It  is  that  our  interest  and  our  objective 
is  to  secure  the  maximum  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade  and  payments 
throughout  the  free  world.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  in  a  free 
system  of  this  kind  that  we  can  achieve  the  economic  strength  and  growth 
that  we  need. 

The  three  major  economic  groups  in  the  free  world  are,  the  United 
States,  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Western  Europe.  Of  these  three 
yours  is  still  by  far  the  predominant  economy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  just  after  the  war  when  it  was  the  United  States  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere.  The  rest  of  us  are  now  certainly  somewhere.  But  you  are  still 
far  ahead  and  you  still  consume  and  produce  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  free 
world.  This  means  that  your  trade  policies  are  still  of  dominant  importance 
to  the  whole  free  world. 

The  British  Commonwealth  comprises  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  globe.  Our  Commonwealth  trading  system,  cov¬ 
ering  peoples  of  all  lands  and  colors  and  creeds,  is  also,  therefore,  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  the  free  world.  . . . 

The  third  great  group  is  Continental  Europe,  the  most  rapidly  growing 
market  in  the  world  and  the  largest  consumer  of  imports.  The  policies  of 
these  three  groups  are  fundamental  to  the  free  world,  and  cooperation 
between  us  is  essential  to  success  in  our  main  objectives. .  .  . 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  Europe.  Europe’s  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  and,  in  particular,  the  trading  relations  of  the 
European  countries  with  one  another. 

You  have  all  heard  a  good  deal  recently  of  the  Six  and  the  Seven  and 
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we  have  just  had  a  meeting  in  Paris,  which  Mr.  Dillon  attended,  where 
this  matter  was  discussed.  I  don  t  want  to  go  over  the  old  and  somewhat 
controversial  history  of  our  European  negotiations,  but  I  do  want  to 
explain  the  view  which  we  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  indeed  all  our 
friends  in  the  so-called  Outer  Seven,  the  E.F.T.A.,  hold  on  these  matters. 

We  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  E.E.C.  by  the  six  Treaty  of  Rome 
Powers  was  a  remarkable  achievement.  We  believe  that  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  them,  both  economically  and  politically,  and  what  strengthens 
our  friends  strengthens  us.  Therefore,  we  welcome  their  achievement. 
But  we  have  always  felt  that  their  achievement  could  be  marred  if  the 
establishment  of  the  Community  should  lead  to  a  division  within  Europe 
and  to  a  new  wave  of  protectionism.  Hence  the  proposal  for  a  European 
Free  Trade  Area  embracing  all  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  which  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  negotiate  in  1957  and  1958.  Had  this  been  realized  it  would 
have  meant  the  creation  of  a  single  market  of  250  million  or  300  million 
people  within  which  there  would  have  been  throughout  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustries  and  manufactures  no  barriers  of  quota  or  tariff.  It  would  also 
have  meant,  in  my  submission,  a  group  which  by  its  nature  would 
have  been  of  a  liberal,  outward-looking  character  concerned,  in  the  terms 
of  the  Haberler  Report,  more  with  the  creation  of  trade  than  the  diversion 
of  trade. 


The  Seven  Are  World  Traders 

The  Seven,  with  a  combined  population  of  90  million,  import 
more  goods  from  abroad  than  does  the  United  States. 

1958  figures: 

EFT  A  imports  $19  billion; 

US  imports  $12.8  billion. 

The  Seven  depend  on  world  trade.  55%  of  their  exports  are  sold 
outside  Europe,  so  they  are  anxious  to  remove  tariffs  as  quickly 
as  possible. 


But  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  European  Free  Trade  Area  failed.  What 
was  to  be  done?  We  could  not  leave  matters  there.  For  various  good  and 
sound  reasons,  we  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  our  friends  of  the  Seven 
could  not  join  the  Community  and  even  if  we  had  been  able  to  apply  for 
membership  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Community  could  in  practice  have 
embraced  us  without  frustrating  their  own  development.  Yet  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  a  disruption  of  the  Western  European  economy  and  a 
spread  of  bilateral  agreements  between  the  Six  and  individual  European 
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countries,  which  would  have  undermined  the  O.E.E.C.  and  even  done 
damage  to  the  G. A.T.T.  We  felt,  moreover,  that  it  was  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  urgently  a  new  and  satisfactory  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  a  Pan- 
European  solution.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Outer  Seven,  an  association 
of  seven  countries  who,  like  the  Six,  will  abolish  all  barriers  to  trade 
amongst  themselves  but  who,  unlike  the  Six,  will  retain  autonomy  so  far 
as  their  individual  external  tariffs  are  concerned.  The  Outer  Seven  is  in¬ 
deed  a  Free  Trade  Area  (which,  incidentally,  shows  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  technically  to  negotiate  a  Free  Trade  Area  if  people  really  want 
to  do  so). 

We  think  now  that  the  urgent  problem  is  to  reach  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Seven  and  the  Six.  This  must  mean,  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  G.A.T.T.,  an  association  between  the  Six  and  the  Seven  to  form  a 
single  market.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  two  groups  will  have  to  merge. 
It  certainly  does  not  involve  any  threat  whatever  to  the  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Six.  But  what  it  does  mean  is  the  avoidance  of  economic 
division  in  Europe,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  fundamental  to  the  European 
political  unity  that  has  been  developing  so  strongly  since  the  O.E.E.C. 
was  formed  with  much  generous  U.S.  support.  .  .  . 


Six  and  Seven  Are  Interdependent 

In  Europe  in  1958: 

The  Seven  sent  about  18%  of  their  exports  to  each  other  and 
obtained  about  16%  of  their  imports  from  each  other. 

They  sent  17%  of  total  exports  to  the  Six. 

The  Six  sent  22%  of  their  total  exports  to  the  Seven.  So  Six  and 
Seven  are  interdependent  in  trade.  Both  will  suffer  if  they  develop 
“exclusive”  arrangements. 


It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  a  solution  of  this  kind,  an  association 
between  the  Six  and  the  Seven  creating  a  single  market  between  them, 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  I  should  like  to  argue 
strongly  to  the  contrary.  Both  these  groups  will  in  future  trade  freely 
among  themselves  while  charging  duties  on  American  goods.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  form  of  tariff  discrimination,  but  it  is  a  form  of  discrimination 
which  is  expressly  permitted  by  the  G.A.T.T.  If  the  two  groups  form  a 
single  market  the  area  of  discrimination  will  not  by  definition  be  widened. 
But  it  is  argued  that  the  degree  of  it  might  in  practice  be  accentuated, 
that  you  would  find  more  trouble  in  selling  your  goods  to  one  market 
comprising  the  two  groups  than  you  would  in  the  two  separate  markets. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  so,  but  in  any  case  there  are  strong  arguments 
on  the  other  side. 

In  the  first  place,  an  agreement  between  the  Six  and  the  Seven  would 
lead  to  a  vigorous  expansion  of  the  European  economy  and  so  to  a  large 
expansion  of  total  demand,  both  for  home  products  and  imports. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  recently  that  the  income  from 
your  overseas  investment  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
your  balance  of  payments.  Europe,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  an  area  of  the 
world  that  is  increasingly  attracting  American  business  capital.  Your 
businessmen  who  come  to  Europe  will  want  to  have  the  biggest  possible 
market  in  which  their  investment  can  bear  fruit  and  so  help  to  sustain 
your  balance  of  payments. 

Thirdly,  I  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  more  likely  that  the  general 
level  of  European  tariffs  against  United  States  goods  will  be  brought  down 
if  there  is  a  European  agreement.  Take  the  precedent  of  quotas.  In  the 
O.E.E.C.  we  proceeded  to  abolish  quotas  amongst  ourselves  while  dis¬ 
criminating  against  you.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  we  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  abolish  our  quotas  on  your  goods.  Without  the 
O.E.E.C.  liberalization  system,  which  admittedly  was  discriminatory 
against  you,  we  should  not  have  reached  the  position  of  strength  we  have 
today  and  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  open  our  market  to  your 
goods.  The  same  thing  will  apply,  I  am  sure,  to  tariffs.  The  Six  and  the 
Seven  in  their  separate  groups  are  going  to  abolish  tariffs  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  We  say  the  objective  must  be  to  abolish  tariffs  throughout  Europe. 
We  should  like  to  include  you  and  Canada  in  such  a  system.  That  of 
course  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide  and  I  know  the  difficulties.  But  in 
the  meantime  I  am  sure  you  would  not  claim  that  we  in  Europe  should 
halt  our  own  progress.  If  we  go  ahead  then  by  strengthening  our  own 
economies  we  shall  once  again  be  hastening  the  time  when  we  can  further 
expand  our  trade  with  you.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
for  us  or  for  you  that  the  pace  of  the  removal  of  tariffs  barriers  in  Europe 
should  be  tied  to  the  pace  at  which  you  can  agree  to  remove  trade  barriers 
between  you  and  us. 

Finally,  I  would  stress  the  importance  to  you  of  the  political  unity  of 
Europe.  Whether  or  not  you  are  convinced  by  my  arguments  on  the 
economic  side — and  I  sincerely  hope  you  are — the  political  dangers  of 
a  divided  Europe  in  times  like  these  are  surely  overwhelming.  You  need 
Europe  to  be  strong  just  as  we  need  you  to  be  strong,  and  we  can  only  be 
strong  if  we  are  united.  As  Mr.  Dillon  said  in  Paris  last  week,  the  trade 
problems  of  W.  Europe  could  lead  to  political  and  economic  frictions 
within  Europe  which  might  weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  Free  World. 
We  can  only  be  politically  united  if  we  are  united  in  terms  of  trade. 
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Trade  Unions  can  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  community, 
caring  for  working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employee 
and  employer.  But  they  can  become  political  pressure  groups 
only,  with  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  members.  Is  there 
a  place  for  Western-style  unions  in  colonial  territories? 

Trade  Unions  in  the 
Colonial  Dependencies 

by 

B.  C.  Roberts 

Reader  in  Industrial  Relations  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics 

Trade  unions  have  developed  remarkably  in  British  dependent  terri¬ 
tories  during  the  past  25  years.  In  1935  there  were  little  more  than  a 
handful  of  unions  although,  in  some  territories,  there  was  a  history  of 
labour  organisation  going  back  to  before  the  first  world  war. 

To-day,  there  are  about  1,250  trade  unions  in  British  Colonial  terri¬ 
tories  with  a  total  membership  of  well  over  1,000,000.  These  figures  have 
to  be  related  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  territories  have  a  relatively  small 
employed  labour  force;  the  great  bulk  of  the  populations,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  are  engaged  in  some  form  of 
agricultural  pursuit  and  self-  or  family-contained  peasant  holdings  are 
common  everywhere.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  75,000,000,  perhaps 
5,000,000  are  engaged  in  wage-earning  occupations. 

STIMULUS  FROM  BRITAIN 

The  stimulus  to  form  trade  unions  has  come  mainly  from  Britain.  In 
September  1930  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Passfield  (Sydney 
Webb)  sent  a  dispatch  to  all  colonial  governors  informing  them  that  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  looked  with  favour  upon  the  development 
of  trade  unions  and  urged  them  to  see  that  legislation  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  labour  organisations  was  enacted.  In  the  next  few  years 
most  of  the  territories  not  having  the  appropriate  laws  adopted  a  legal 
framework  within  which  trade  unions  could  grow  and  mature  freely. 

In  1938  a  Labour  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was 
appointed,  and  a  Social  Services  Department  was  created  to  advise  on 
social  policy  including  questions  affecting  labour.  In  1942  it  was  decided 
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to  establish  a  Colonial  Labour  Advisory  Committee  to  consider  and  advise 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  employment  of  labour.  This  committee  is 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  its  members 
include  representatives  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the  British  Em¬ 
ployers’  Confederation,  the  Overseas  Employers’  Federation,  and  in¬ 
dependent  members  with  knowledge  and  experience  of  colonial  labour 
problems. 

The  legislation  adopted  in  the  overseas  territories  has  been  modelled 
upon  the  British  pattern.  It  has  not  provided,  as  American  law  has  done 
since  1935,  a  means  by  which  employers  could  be  compelled  to  recognise 
and  then  bargain  with  trade  unions.  The  British  view  was  and  still  is  that 
good  industrial  relations  would  be  most  likely  to  emerge  out  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  way  of  settling  the  proper 
rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. 

LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

With  most  of  the  territories  now  largely  self-governing  in  all  internal 
affairs  the  function  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  in  the  main  to  advise  and 
assist  when  requested.  When,  for  example,  an  International  Labour  Or¬ 
ganisation  Convention  is  ratified  by  Britain,  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Colonies  to  this  fact  and  encourage  them  to  take 
any  steps  that  might  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  decision. 

The  growth  of  unions  and  the  evolution  of  collective  bargaining  in  non- 
self-governing  territories  has  not,  however,  been  quite  as  spontaneous  and 
voluntary  as  this  approach  might  suggest.  Labour  Departments  had  been 
established  in  almost  all  of  the  major  territories  by  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war  and  since  their  inception  they  have  played  a  major  role  in 
stimulating  and  guiding  the  development  of  trade  unions.  This  element 
of  governmental  paternalism  was  implicit  in  the  one  major  departure 
from  British  trade  union  law  that  has  been  embodied  in  the  legislation 
enacted  in  all  the  territories;  namely  that  every  union  must  register  its 
existence  as  a  condition  of  its  lawfulness.  Since  the  rules  of  a  union  had 
to  comply  with  the  law  before  they  could  be  accepted  some  official  as¬ 
sistance  was  inevitable  and,  indeed,  a  practical  necessity. 

Labour  Departments  were  encouraged  to  run  educational  courses  on  the 
administration  of  unions,  to  help  unions  to  gain  recognition  from  em¬ 
ployers  and  to  act  as  friendly  counsellors  whenever  advice  was  sought  or 
seemed  desirable.  This  work  was  largely  carried  out  by  experienced  trade 
unionists  who  were  sent  to  dependencies  to  act  as  Labour  Officers.  Their 
primary  duty  was  to  help  the  unions  to  overcome  their  problems. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  has  also  played  an  important  part  in  help¬ 
ing  the  nascent  colonial  trade  unions  to  build  up  their  bargaining  strength. 
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Union  leaders  have  been  invited  to  Britain  for  training  and  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  of  administration  and  methods  of  effective  organisation.  Practical 
assistance  by  way  of  money,  office  equipment  and  transport  has  been 
provided;  and  since  1957  the  T.U.C.  has  undertaken  to  provide  £  500,000 
($1,400,000)  to  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  trade  unionism  in  under-developed  terri¬ 
tories. 

NEED  FOR  RATIONALISATION 

There  are  now  many  large  well-established,  well-organised  and  re¬ 
sponsibly  led  trade  unions  in  British  overseas  territories.  But  there  are  also 
a  very  large  number  of  small,  weak  and  often  badly-led  unions.  For 
example,  in  Nigeria  to-day,  there  are  268  unions  with  a  total  membership 
of  231,000;  in  Hong  Kong  234  unions  have  a  membership  of  180,000; 
and  in  Mauritius  59  unions  have  34,000  members. 

In  contrast  to  these  examples  there  is  only  one  union  in  Antigua  and 
only  two  major  unions  in  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies.  Whereas  in  Africa, 
Mauritius,  Malaya,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  separate  unions  have 
frequently  been  organised  for  the  employees  of  a  single  establishment,  in 
the  West  Indies  the  opposite  has  occurred:  in  some  territories  almost 
everybody  is  in  one  large  omnibus  union.  Ghana  adopted  a  Trade  Union 
Act  that  compelled  reorganisation  of  the  structure  of  the  trade  union 
movement  along  industrial  lines,  with  much  greater  authority  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  central  body. 

Compulsory  amalgamation  is  alien  to  the  British  concept  of  voluntary 
trade  unionism  but  there  is  certainly  a  need  to  rationalise  present  union 
organisation  in  some  of  the  territories;  if,  however,  the  evolution  of  unions 
in  the  more  advanced  countries  is  any  guide  the  present  small-scale  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  unions  will  gradually  change  as  industry  and  services  develop. 

NEED  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  problem  is  that  posed  by  the  paucity  of  experi¬ 
enced  union  leaders.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  trade  union  movement  in 
Britain’s  overseas  territories  many  union  leaders  were  intellectuals,  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  and  politicians.  These  were  the  people  with  the  social 
skills  necessary  to  form  labour  organisations  and  the  drive  to  bring  them 
into  being.  There  is,  however,  evidence  from  every  territory  that  once 
unions  become  well-established,  new  leaders  begin  to  emerge  from  within 
the  ranks  of  their  membership. 

Politics  have  frequently  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
trade  unions  in  the  colonies.  It  was  inevitable  that  trade  unions  were  often 
originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  founders’  political 
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interest  rather  than  as  the  result  of  a  desire  by  workpeople  to  advance  their 
wages  and  improve  their  working  conditions.  Cleavage  of  political  opinion 
has  adversely  affected  the  development  of  the  unions  sometimes  leading 
to  their  collapse. 

But  though  union  leaders  continue  to  be  influenced  by  political  con¬ 
siderations,  there  are  indications  that  when  a  union  has  established  a  solid 
foundation,  built  up  agreements  and  achieved  a  status  in  the  community, 
it  is  less  willing  to  hazard  its  success  by  taking  a  narrow  political  point 
of  view. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  ESTABLISHED 

There  are  examples  in  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  elsewhere,  of  union 
leaders  coming  to  recognise  that  the  interests  of  the  union  are  not  always 
the  same  as  those  of  the  party  that  it  wishes  to  see  in  power.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  long  time  before  there  is  everywhere  a  clear  demarcation  line 
drawn  between  activities  that  are  political  in  purpose  and  those  that  are 
primarily  industrial  and  economic. 

Collective  bargaining  is  now  well-established  in  most  of  the  territories. 
The  agreements  that  are  being  negotiated  with  the  larger  corporations 
such  as  the  oil,  mining  and  manufacturing  organisations  are  almost  as 
advanced  in  their  scope  as  those  secured  by  unions  in  Britain  or  America. 
Wage  levels  are,  of  course,  related  to  the  economic  factors  that  prevail 
in  the  different  territories,  but  there  has  been  a  rapid  rate  of  improvement. 
In  a  number  of  cases  unions  have  persuaded  employers  to  agree  to  a 
“check-off”;  grievance  procedures  are  being  developed  along  lines  similar 
to  those  which  prevail  in  the  more  advanced  territories.  Lay-off  compen¬ 
sation  and  pensions  are  being  discussed  and  exist  for  certain  groups. 

NEED  FOR  TIME 

The  major  problem  which  faces  the  unions  in  the  dependent  territories 
is  to  bring  small  enterprises  up  to  the  standards  that  now  prevail  in  the 
larger  ex-patriate  controlled  operations. 

Some  experts  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  collective  bargaining  in  under-developed  territories  along  lines 
that  are  familiar  to  Britain  and  America.  But  the  basic  principles  have 
proved  to  be  exportable  and  adaptable  to  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail  in  British  overseas  territories.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
given  time,  a  stable  system  of  industrial  relations  can  be  built  up  without 
the  sacrifice  of  those  principles  of  free  association  and  free  bargaining  that 
are  held  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  a  free  and  democratic  society.  Indeed, 
the  progress  made  in  the  past  25  years  towards  a  stable  system  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  is  encouraging. 
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In  January  1960  the  tenth  birthday  of  the  Colombo  Plan  was 
celebrated.  An  Indian  writes  on  Britain’s  Technical  Aid. 


What  the  Marshall  Plan  did  to  war-devastated  Western  Europe,  the 
Colombo  Plan  is  doing  in  a  rather  smaller  way  Asian  countries.  The 
donor  countries  under  the  Colombo  scheme  are  Australia,  Britain, 
Canada,  India,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States.  The  consulta¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Colombo  Plan  has  now  decided  to  extend  it  for 
another  five  years  from  1961.  It  has  noted  “evidence  of  the  quickening 
pace  of  economic  activities,”  and  “a  notable  recovery  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  many  countries  of  the  area.” 

Since  the  inception  of  the  plan  in  1950,  training  has  been  given  to 
18,000  persons  and  the  services  of  more  than  10,000  experts  have  been 
provided  for  the  countries  concerned.  Aid  under  it  was  extended  on  a 
bi-lateral  basis  and  assistance  from  members  outside  the  area  to  this 
region  exceeded  £.500,000,000  from  1958  to  1959. 


SYMBOL  OF  HOPE 


The  Colombo  Plan  has  become  the  symbol  of  economic  inspiration  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  This  article  is  concerned  with  the  role 
Britain  is  playing  in  this  adventure,  with  particular  reference  to  providing 
experts,  latest  equipment,  and  according  training  to  nationals  from  this 
region. 

Sir  Willis  Jackson,  Director  of  Research  and  Education,  Metropolitan- 
Vickers  Ltd.,  has  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  under-developed 
countries  who  have  gone  to  Britain  for  further  education  and  training  lack 
little,  if  anything,  in  innate  ability  as  compared  with  their  counterparts  in 
Britain.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  really  well-educated  and  trained 
persons  in  the  under-developed  countries  is  as  yet  small  in  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems.  This  is  true  not  only  at  the  professional  but 
also  at  the  technician  and  craft  levels.  It  is  in  redressing  this  deficiency 
that  Britain  has  played  and  is  continuing  to  play  an  outstanding  part. 

*A  contributor  to  leading  technical  journals  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
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What  is  the  Colombo  Plan? 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  a  name  given  to  the  whole  sum  of  the 
co-operative  effort  which  the  countries  of  South  and  South  East 
Asia,  helped  by  member  countries  outside  the  region,  are  making 
to  develop  their  economies  and  raise  the  living  standards  of  their 
peoples.  Its  full  title  is  The  Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  in  South  and  South  East  Asia.  There  is  no 
integrated  master  plan;  each  country  of  the  region  prepares  and 
carries  out  its  own  development  program  although  it  has  the  benefit 
of  consultation  through  the  Consultative  Committee.  The  plan  was 
born  in  1950  as  a  result  of  Commonwealth  initiative. 


RAISING  LIVING  STANDARDS 

Let  it  be  said  that  other  Commonwealth  Countries,  Australia,  Canada 
and  New  Zealand,  also  make  outstanding  contributions,  for  the  Colombo 
Plan  for  Co-operative  Economic  Development  in  South-East  and  South 
Asia  originated  from  a  meeting  of  Commonwealth  Foreign  Ministers  in 
the  capital  of  Ceylon  in  January,  1950.  Its  goal  was  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  670,000,000  people;  virtually  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation.  This  called  for  three  kinds  of  aid — self-help  (the  most  important 
of  all),  external  aid,  and  mutual  assistance.  The  last  is  the  one  which 
makes  the  Colombo  Plan  unique. 

The  mutual  and  external  help  falls  under  two  categories — capital  aid, 
and  technical  assistance  through  both  private  and  government  channels. 
While  the  cash  outlay  under  the  Technical  Co-operation  Scheme  may 
seem  relatively  modest,  its  influence  has  proved  to  be  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  cost.  It  is,  indeed,  acting  as  a  catalyst  in  promoting  worth-while 
developments.  Its  business  is  technical  training  and  encouragement  of 
research.  Britain’s  contribution  under  this  scheme  from  July  1950  to 


June  1959  has  been: — 

Experts  sent  to  Colombo  Countries .  354 

Training  places  in  Britain .  2,582 

Total  expenditure .  £4,700,000 


INCREASED  FUNDS 

In  1955,  the  United  Kingdom  Government  agreed  to  spend  £7,000,- 
000  on  technical  co-operation  over  seven  years,  starting  in  April  1956. 
At  last  year’s  Seattle  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  this  sum  was  increased  to  £  9,000,000. 
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Under  the  Technical  Co-operation  Scheme  Britain  provided  experts 
for  training,  development  and  research,  specifically  in  connection  with 
the  Colombo  Plan.  She  supplies  very  much  more  technical  aid  through 
the  UN  and  her  own  colonial  schemes.  Under  the  Colombo  Scheme  the 
majority  were  experts  on  transport  and  communications,  followed  by 
doctors  and  engineers.  Then  came  experts  on  industry,  education,  bank¬ 
ing,  administration,  farming,  fuel  and  power. 

In  providing  trainees  with  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  U.K.,  certain 
principles  were  followed.  The  training  must  help  both  the  student  and  his 
country;  and  the  student  must  be  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Tuition 
is  carried  out  in  universities,  technical  colleges,  hospitals,  factories,  farms 
and  research  laboratories.  Subjects  include  agriculture,  fisheries,  engi¬ 
neering,  medicine,  education,  communications,  public  relations  and  social 
services. 

Most  of  India’s  chain  of  national  laboratories  have  had  U.K.  equip¬ 
ment  and  staff  training  under  this  scheme.  Three  of  India’s  pressing  needs 
are  increased  irrigation  (for  raising  food,  cash  crops  and  fodder),  more 
power  and  better  harbors.  Now,  the  Central  Water  and  Power  Research 
Station,  set  up  40  years  ago  (in  1919)  by  Sir  Claude  Inglis,  has  facilities 
to  work  on  several  themes.  They  relate  to  control  of  rivers  to  prevent 
erosion  and  scouring;  prevention  of  silting  of  irrigation  canals  and  hydro¬ 
electric  dams,  and  the  construction  and  improvement  of  harbors. 


Machinery  of  Colombo  Co-operation 

The  Consultative  Committee  meets  annually  to  review  and  assess 
what  has  been  accomplished,  to  evaluate  the  tasks  and  problems  in 
the  period  ahead;  and,  by  the  sharing  of  experience,  to  help  in  finding 
solutions  to  problems.  The  meetings  are  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  International  Bank  and  of  the  (U.N.)  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  basis  for  consultation  is  provided  by  the  survey  by  each 
country  of  its  own  development  achievements,  and  its  general  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  needs.  An  agreed  assessment  is  then  made  of 
the  problems  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  In  this  way,  each  year,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  survey  of  the  region  is  prepared.  This  is  published  as  an 
annual  report.  It  gives  the  Committee  a  picture  against  which  future 
plans  can  be  prepared  and  of  the  gap  between  needs  and  available 
resources  which  external  finance  can  help  to  fill. 


TRAINED  TECHNICIANS 

Also,  some  of  the  Indian  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Khar¬ 
agpur  have  had  their  training  in  the  U.K.,  and  Britain  provided  guest 
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professors.  Again,  350  supervisory  staff  and  technicians  are  being  trained 
at  Britain’s  steelworks  and  factories  to  operate,  in  due  course,  the  Durga- 
pur  steel  plant.  Finally,  Britain’s  contribution  to  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Technology  at  Delhi  is  reckoned  to  total  £.500,000.  In  turn, 
India  has  wholeheartedly  entered  into  the  co-operative  aspect  of  the 
scheme.  From  1950  to  1959  she  provided  training  for  1,175  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  many  of  whom  were  from  Nepal  and  Ceylon. 

Pakistan’s  need  for  skilled  craftsmen,  foremen  and  technicians  is  also 
urgent.  Here  again,  Britain  is  helping  in  diverse  ways  to  provide  much 
needed  skills.  She  furnished  the  key  equipment  to  the  Government  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  Lahore;  the  eight  technical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  the  laboratory  of  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re¬ 
search,  and  the  Central  Standards  and  Testing  Laboratory,  Karachi. 

Books  are  great  ambassadors.  Gifts  of  books  have  been  made  by  Britain 
to  universities,  colleges,  schools,  research  laboratories,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  both  wings  of  Pakistan,  as  well  as  in  India,  Ceylon  and  other 
South-East  Asian  countries.  Pakistan  has  had  British  experts  on  telecom¬ 
munications  training,  diesel  engines,  steel  rolling  mills,  power,  alcohol 
production,  pharmacology,  technical  education,  mine  surveying,  banking 
and  accountancy.  For  her  part,  Pakistan  has  provided  training  courses  in 
railway  operation  and  signalling,  and  in  air  traffic  control,  to  nationals 
from  Burma,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines. 


“In  the  great  struggle  that  is  taking  place  between  the  communists 
and  the  free  world  for  the  allegiance  of  men’s  minds  economic  fac¬ 
tors  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  part.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  economic  field  that  the  ultimate  decision 
will  be  reached.  Unless  we  can  show  that  our  free  system  is  capable 
of  providing  for  the  less-developed  and  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world  both  a  more  attractive  prospect  for  the  future  and  greater 
practical  aid  in  achieving  that  future,  then  I  fear  we  shall  lose  the 
battle.” 

— Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  Maudling,  M.P. 


BRITISH  APPARATUS 

Turning  to  Ceylon,  the  Gal  Oyal  development  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  Colombo  Plan  co-operation,  bringing  Australia,  Canada,  Japan, 
New  Zealand  and  Britain  into  the  picture.  The  Gal  Oyal  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  was  launched  under  an  Australian  proposal,  and  Britain  furnished 
equipment  for  it  valued  at  £  14,000.  The  Ceylon  Institute  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  set  up  in  1955,  has  had  £81,000  worth  of  British 
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COLOMBO— AND  OTHER- 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

The  3000th  Colombo  Plan  student  came  to  Britain  in  January. 
Between  300  and  400  Colombo  trainees  come  each  year  for  gradu¬ 
ate  training,  post-graduate  research  or  specialist  instruction  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Under  the  United  Nations  and  other  assistance  programs  there  is 
an  even  bigger  invasion.  500  U.N.  technical  trainees  came  to  Britain 
in  1957-58.  In  that  year  alone,  Britain’s  universities  contained  7000 
students  from  Commonwealth  countries,  11,000  from  Colonial  de¬ 
pendencies  and  nearly  4000  from  foreign  countries.  Many  more 
again  were  undergoing  training  in  technical  institutions  and  in  the 
care  of  private  firms.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1959  there  were  42,000 
overseas  students  in  Britain,  including  both  university  students  and 
those  taking  some  form  of  professional  and  vocational  training. 


apparatus.  At  the  Colombo  Physics  Department  Professor  Mailvaganam, 
a  pupil  of  Lord  Rutherford,  heads  a  team  of  workers  engaged  on  cosmic 
ray  research.  British  experts  are  also  helping  to  foster  the  island’s  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry.  Between  July  1950  and  January  1959  Ceylonese 
students  received  461  training  places  in  the  U.K.  in  agriculture  and  engi¬ 
neering,  medicine,  administration  and  education.  Here  too,  the  scheme 
is  reciprocal,  and  Ceylon  has  made  47  traineeships  available  to  foreign 
students,  largely  from  Burma,  Malaya  and  Nepal. 

To  sum  up,  this  Technical  Co-operation  Scheme  under  the  Colombo 
Plan  operates  through  experts,  trainees  and  equipment.  The  scheme  has 
produced  an  effective,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  flexible  combination  of 
external  help  and  internal  effort  to  hasten  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  South  and  South-East  Asia. 


TWO  PROGRESS  REPORTS 
ON  THE  COLOMBO  PLAN— 

•  The  Colombo  Plan. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee. 
(Indonesia  November  1959) 

(Indonesia  November  1959) 

•  The  Colombo  Plan  Technical  Assistance  Scheme. 

Report  for  1958-59  by  the  Council  for  Technical  Cooperation. 
(Colombo,  October  1959) 

(Colombo,  October  1959) 

Available  from  any  Member  Government  or  from  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Sales  Section:  price  $1.79  and  68  cents  respectively 
(postpaid). 
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The  story  of  Durgapur  will  hearten  the  people  who  get  to  think 
— and  fear — that,  apart  from  the  Americans,  it  is  only  the 
Russians  who  build  steel  mills  and  the  like  for  less  developed 
lands. 

A  Steel  Plant  for  India 
— The  Story  of  Durgapur 

On  December  29,  1959,  the  new  steel  works  at  Durgapur,  118  miles 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  India,  was  opened  by  the  President  of  India.  Being 
built  by  a  consortium  of  United  Kingdom  firms,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  projects  in  India’s  Second  Five-Year  Plan  ( 1956-60) .  It  provides 
a  notable  example  of  Indo-British  collaboration  in  finance  and  engineer¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  the  provision  of  technical  training. 

In  its  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  India  has  given  the  highest  priority  to 
the  steel  industry,  considering  this  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  the 
country’s  rate  of  economic  progress. 

The  construction  of  a  plant  at  Durgapur  was  decided  upon  by  the 
Government  of  India  following  the  recommendations  of  a  British  steel 
mission  which  visited  India  in  1955  under  the  Colombo  Plan.  In  October 
1956,  a  contract  was  signed  between  the  Indian  Government  and  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  13  United  Kingdom  firms  (see  page  22)  formed  especially 
for  the  project  and  called  the  Indian  Steelworks  Construction  Company, 
Ltd.,  (ISCON).  The  plant,  consisting  of  four  principal  sections — the 
coke  ovens,  iron-making  and  steel-making  sections,  and  rolling  mills  and 
ancillary  service  departments — is  to  be  completed  by  August,  1961.  It 
will  then  produce  over  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year. 

BRITISH  TRAINED 

About  30,800  people  are  employed  at  the  Durgapur  site,  some  800  of 
whom  are  supervisors,  including  300  United  Kingdom  engineers.  Under 
a  four-years  program,  started  in  1957,  350  Indian  graduates  in  mechan¬ 
ical,  electrical  and  chemical  engineering  are  being  trained  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  periods  of  six  to  twelve  months  for  supervisory  posts  at  the 
new  steel  works.  By  November,  1959,  there  were  95  Indian  engineers 
training  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  87  had  returned  to  India  having 
completed  their  courses.  The  training  is  being  provided,  without  cost  to 
the  Indian  Government,  jointly  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  under 
the  Colombo  Plan;  by  the  United  Kingdom  steel  industry  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  plant  being  installed  at  Durgapur. 
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FINANCE 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  about  £105  million.  About  half 
of  this  is  being  spent  within  India,  on  equipment  and  labor,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  represents  the  value  of  plant  and  equipment  supplied  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  has  made  a  credit 
to  the  Indian  Government  of  £  15  million  ($42  million)  under  the  Export 
Credit  Guarantees  Act  of  1949;  a  seven-years  loan  of  £  1 1.5  million  has 
been  arranged  by  Lazard  Brothers  and  Company,  of  London,  with  five 
leading  United  Kingdom  banks.  Most  of  the  insurance  for  the  plant  is 
with  the  London  insurance  market. 


ISCON:  THE  BRITISH  CONSORTIUM  WHICH  IS 
BUILDING  DURGAPUR  COMPRISES 
THE  FOLLOWING  COMPANIES: 

Day  and  United  Engineering  Company  Ltd.:  Rolling  mills, 
wheel  and  axle  plant,  the  foundry  and  the  central  engineer¬ 
ing  maintenance  shop. 

Dorman  Long  (Bridge  and  Engineering)  Company  Ltd.: 
Structural  steel. 

General  Electric  Company  Ltd. :  Electrical  work. 

Head,  Wrightson  and  Company  Ltd. :  Blast  furnaces  and  iron¬ 
making  plant. 

Joseph  Parks  and  Son  Ltd. :  Structural  steel. 

Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Company  Ltd. :  Electrical 
work. 

Simon-Carves  Ltd. :  Coke  ovens  and  by-products,  power  plant, 
steam  and  gas  distribution. 

Sir  William  Arrol  and  Company  Ltd.:  Cranes  and  structural 
steel. 

The  British  Thomson-Houston  Company  Ltd. :  Electrical  work. 

The  Cementation  Company  Ltd.:  Civil  engineering  and 
building. 

The  Cleveland  Bridge  and  Engineering  Company  Ltd.: 
Structural  steel. 

The  English  Electric  Company  Ltd. :  Electrical  work. 

The  Wellman  Smith  Owen  Engineering  Corporation  Ltd. :  Open 
hearth  furnaces  and  steel  melting  plant,  cranes,  soaking  pits. 
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Britain  —  Ally  and  World  Power 

The  British  Ambassador  Speaks 

When  one  considers  the  extent  of  these  British  commitments  to  the 
sterling  area,  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  to  numerous  strateg¬ 
ically  placed  overseas  territories,  the  true  sense  in  which  Britain  is  a  world 
power  becomes  apparent. 

We  are  not  a  sort  of  world  heavyweight  champion  in  terms  of  popula¬ 
tion,  natural  resources  or  gross  national  product.  We  never  have  been. 
At  the  time  when  we  were  the  head  of  the  alliance  which  held  Philip  II  in 
check,  Spain’s  population  was  nearly  three  times  the  three  million  English¬ 
men  led  by  the  first  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  Marlborough  contained  the 
aggressive  expansionism  of  Louis  XIV,  the  resources  of  France  were 
greater  and  her  population  was  more  than  three  times  ours.  At  the  time 
of  Napoleon’s  Empire,  our  population  had  risen  to  16  million  but  that  of 
France  proper  was  27  million  and  of  the  great  Napoleonic  Empire  ap¬ 
proached  100  million. 


Extracts  from  an  address  by  the  British  Ambassador  Sir  Harold 
Caccia,  Jacksonville  University,  February  18th,  1960.  Sir  Harold 
had  been  describing  the  history  of  British  foreign  policy  and  the 
nature  of  Britain’s  still  heavy  commitments  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  POWER 

The  truth  is  simple.  We  remain  as  we  have  been  for  many  centuries:  a 
world  power;  in  the  literal  sense  that  we  have  political,  economic  and 
military  interests,  obligations  and  capabilities  on  every  continent  and  on 
every  ocean  in  the  world. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  about  Britain’s  actual  contribution  to  the  free 
world  and  the  importance  of  Britain’s  central  position  in  relation  to  a  great 
Commonwealth,  the  sterling  area,  the  under-developed  countries  and  all 
who  are  engaged  in  international  trade.  Our  role  as  a  world  power  is 
different  from  yours  because  the  United  States  derives  its  world  authority 
not  so  much  from  its  association  with  the  world  but  from  the  power  which 
the  great  human  and  material  resources  within  its  borders  enable  it  to 
exercise  in  the  world.  It  is  my  duty  as  British  Ambassador  to  explain 
Britain’s  position  to  you,  but  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  sound  vain- 
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glorious  or  to  make  invidious  comparisons  between  Britain  and  any  other 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  comparing  our 
respective  contributions  to  a  common  cause.  I  noticed  the  other  day  that 
a  well  known  and  friendly  American  commentator  argued  that  it  was  no 
longer  true  to  state  that  the  United  States  needed  Britain  as  much  as  she 
needs  America — not  in  this  age  of  the  new  and  long-range  weapons; 
British  need  of  America  was  fundamental  and  paramount. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  get  into  such  comparisons.  All  com¬ 
parisons  are  said  to  be  odious,  and  many  of  them  are  beside  the  point. 
What  could  be  proved  by  demonstrating  that  Britain  needs  America  more 
than  America  needs  Britain?  Or  vice  versa,  or  France,  or  any  of  our  other 
allies?  This  is  to  misconceive  the  problem  that  will  face  us  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century. 

The  point  which  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  that  if  we  are  to  get  the 
world  we  want,  we  shall  need  each  other  and  our  like-minded  friends. 
Neither  of  us  can  achieve  this  on  our  own.  We  cannot  even  do  it  between 
the  two  of  us.  The  Communist  challenge  to  our  way  of  life  and  our  ideals 
can  only  be  overcome  if  we  act  in  close  concert  with  all  the  free  world. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  POWER 

What  is  more,  though  we  need  military  and  economic  strength,  these 
alone  will  not  ensure  our  success.  Beyond  these  we  will  need  to  present  an 
image  to  the  world  which  will  command  the  sympathy,  respect,  the  willing 
consent  and  the  support  of  free  men  everywhere.  We  must  further  hope 
that  this  will  ultimately  affect  those  who  cannot  now  count  themselves 
among  the  free. 

This  brings  me  back  to  a  theme  which  I  touched  upon  earlier.  What  is 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  power? 

Simply  stated  the  purpose  of  power  is  to  achieve  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  our  ideals  for  the  future  of  mankind  can  prosper.  This  is  a  task 
which  could  absorb  all  the  skills,  energies  and  resources  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  all  your  allies.  It  would  at  best  be  worthy  of  the  service 
of  our  lives.  But  it  is  made  infinitely  more  difficult  by  the  challenge  of  the 
Communist  Empire  and  doctrine.  This  has  subjugated  half  of  the  human 
race  and  controls  the  great  resources  of  Russia,  Eastern  Europe  and  China, 
cuts  itself  off  from  all  our  efforts  to  create  a  world  community,  actively 
opposes  them  on  every  turn  and  has  set  itself  the  goal  of  ultimately  destroy¬ 
ing  our  civilization  and  way  of  life. 

What  kind  of  power  then  do  we  need  to  meet  these  two  challenges? 

We  clearly  need  deterrent  force.  This  means  sufficient  physical  strength 
to  make  it  suicidal  for  any  opponent  to  attack  us  or  friends  who  rely  upon 
us.  Here  the  position  of  our  friends  is  important.  If  they  do  not  think  that 
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we  have  the  physical  force  and  will  to  go  to  their  help  if  they  are  threat¬ 
ened,  they  will  be  under  strong  pressure  to  compromise  in  order  to  survive. 

50  we  need  demonstrable  physical  force  of  the  various  kinds  which  wili 
persuade  any  potential  enemy  that  we  shall  use  it  in  case  of  need.  In  other 
words,  force  must  be  credible. 

Secondly,  we  need  between  us  to  have  sufficiently  prosperous  econo¬ 
mies  to  produce  a  surplus  which  we  can  invest  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world.  The  new  countries  that  make  up  most  of  these  areas  are 
rightly  determined  to  better  their  lot  and  diversify  their  economies.  We 
must  help  them  to  help  themselves.  At  the  same  time  we  must  help  each 
other  to  help  them.  Our  trade  and  economic  policies  and  those  of  other 
countries  able  to  help  must  be  geared  to  both  objectives.  Clearly  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  surplus  to  invest  in  the  less  developed  areas  unless 
we  do  those  things  which  will  promote  each  other’s  economies  and  refrain 
from  selfish  measures  which  will  impoverish  them.  Nor  can  we  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  done  so  far,  since  the  needs  of  these  countries  for  capital 
and  technical  aid  are  steadily  increasing  and  will  remain,  until  they  have 
a  surplus  of  their  own  to  invest  in  themselves. 

Thirdly,  we  must  recognize  that  military  and  economic  strength  are  not 
by  themselves  enough  to  achieve  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  believe. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  guns  or  butter.  The  truth  is  that  guns  and  butter  will 
not  do  it.  There  is  the  realm  of  ideas,  the  image  which  we  present  to  the 
uncommitted  nations  and  the  choice  which  they  will  ultimately  have  to 
make  between  our  way  of  organizing  our  world  and  the  Communist  way. 
Military  power  and  economic  strength  are  means  not  ends.  They  should 
be  used  to  enable  men  to  live  freely  and  with  dignity  in  a  democratic  society 
and  in  a  democratic  society  of  nations. 

A  NEW  WORLD  AHEAD 

We  should  reflect  how  the  numbers  are  moving.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  that  is  only  40  years  away,  the  population  of  the  world  will 
have  more  than  doubled.  If  it  is  now  some  2.8  billion,  it  is  calculated  it 
will  then  be  6  billion.  Some  tens  of  millions  of  this  increase  will  be  from 
the  North  American  continent  and  Europe.  But  hundreds  of  millions  will 
be  from  elsewhere. 

The  same  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  United  Nations.  In  1945  there  were 

5 1  members.  There  are  now  82  members.  The  prospect  is  that  in  the  next 
few  years  its  membership  may  reach  one  hundred. 

We  shall  need  their  suffrage.  How  shall  we  get  it?  Not,  I  suggest  to  you, 
so  much  by  threats  or  bribes.  It  will  rather  be  by  pursuing  policies  which 
command  the  willing  consent  of  reasonable  men.  We  ask  them  to  imitate, 
not  to  obey. 
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SUMMING  UP 


I  have  tried  to  point  to  some  of  the  roads  which  we  must  follow  if  we  are 
to  enlist  and  mobilize  the  human  and  material  resources  of  the  free  world 
in  the  defence  and  advancement  of  our  ideals.  We  must  define  and  declare 
what  we  want  in  terms  of  what  we  can  get.  We  must  not  over-estimate  our 
own  powers  or  under-estimate  those  of  our  allies.  We  must  take  into 
account  their  aspirations  and  base  our  partnership  upon  consent.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  our  need  for  support  all  over  the  world  and  the  consequences 
of  our  policies  on  others. 

We  must  be  united  because  only  the  united  are  strong.  We  must  be 
strong  because  only  the  strong  and  free  can  secure  peace  in  justice. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  BRITAIN  NOW— 


at  home 

Population  .  52  million 

Working  population .  24.6  million 

Gross  National  Product  .  $60  billion 

Income  per  head .  $  1 ,200 

Proportion  of  GNP  on  defense .  7.8% 

Proportion  of  working  population  on  defense .  10% 

abroad 

assets — present  holdings  of  gold  and 

convertible  currencies  .  $2,700  million 

liabilities  —  balances  in  London  of  overseas 

clients — sterling  countries  .  <£2,646  million 

other  countries  .  £  716  million 

international  organizations  .  £  709  million 

£4,071  million 
=  $1 1,499  million 

Annual  rate  of  private  investment  overseas .  £  300  million 

=  $840  million 

Government  grants  and  loans  abroad  (1959)*  ....  £  150  million 

=  $420  million 

Government  debt  payments  abroad  (1959)  . £  230  million 

_ _  =  $644  million 


*A  new  White  Paper  giving  details  of  Britain’s  overseas  aid  and 
investment  in  less-developed  lands  will  be  available  shortly  after 
British  Affairs  goes  to  press.  In  the  meantime,  the  Economic  Secre¬ 
tary  to  H.  M.  Treasury  said  on  March  2,  “For  the  past  seven  years 
private  investment  has  averaged  £300  million  a  year . . .  in  addition 
Government  assistance . . .  has  been  growing  year  by  year  and  is 
now  almost  double  what  it  was  two  years  ago.” 
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British  Influence  on  Early 
American  Technology 

by 

Frank  Thistlethwaite 

The  emigration  to  North  America  of  highly  trained  technicians  is  not 
a  new  problem;  for  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  indeed,  it  might  well 
have  been  considered  a  more  serious  problem  than  today;  for  then  it  was 
not  merely  a  drain  on  skilled  manpower,  but  a  threat  to  the  industrial 
supremacy  Britain  had  enjoyed  since  the  industrial  revolution.  Early 
19th  Century  governments  recognized  this  by  trying  to  prohibit  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  both  skilled  artisans  and  machinery.  They  failed,  and  in  the 
subsequent  age  of  laissez-faire  a  broadening  stream  of  skilled  machine- 
makers,  engineers,  mill  and  foundry  hands  and  miners  carried  Britain’s 
industrial  “know-how”  overseas.  And  because  of  the  especially  close 
economic  relations  enjoyed  with  North  America  and  the  opportunities 
there,  the  great  majority  of  them  went,  as  they  still  go,  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

For  decades  more  British  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States  than  to 
all  other  countries  put  together  including  the  colonies;  and  of  these  a 
very  high  proportion  were  artisans  hoping  to  earn  good  money  with  their 
skill.  In  fact,  the  industrialization  of  the  United  States,  with  all  that  this 
meant  for  the  loss  of  British  markets  in  North  America,  was  hurried  on 
by  the  emigration  thither  of  British  technicians. 

MECHANICS  OF  GENIUS 

First  there  went  the  mechanics  of  genius.  The  sudden  disappearance 
from  Belper,  Derbyshire,  on  September  1, 1789  of  an  obscure  youth  called 
Samuel  Slater  was  as  ominous  in  its  way  for  Britain’s  technological  su- 


Frank  Thistlethwaite,  author  of  this  article  is  a  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge  and  University  Lecturer  in  Economic 
History  at  Cambridge  University.  In  1956  he  was  the  first  holder 
of  the  Visiting  Professorship  of  American  Civilization  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  British  Association 
for  American  Studies  and  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  American 
history. 

The  present  article  is  an  abridged  version  of  one  appearing  in 
“Progress,”  the  magazine  of  Unilevers.  It  is  produced  by  permission. 
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premacy  as  the  more  publicized  flight  of  scientific  talent  in  this  age. 
Slater,  the  mechanically  gifted  overseer  of  Jedediah  Strutt’s  new  spinning 
mill,  had  learned  to  build  and  operate  the  portentous  Arkwright  water- 
frames.  Convinced  that  spinning  was  overdone  in  England,  and  attracted 
by  a  subversive  Pennsylvanian  advertisement  offering  bounties  for  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  he  had  secretly  decided  to  make  his  fortune  by  introduc¬ 
ing  the  new  machinery  into  the  revolutionary  American  Republic. 
Because  of  the  prohibition  on  the  emigration  of  artisans  Slater  left  his 
native  valley  without  a  word  to  family  or  employer  and,  dressed  as  a 
yeoman  farmer  and  with  no  machine  drawings  to  give  him  away,  sur¬ 
reptitiously  took  ship  at  London  for  New  York.  There  he  was  put  in  touch 
with  a  firm  of  Rhode  Island  merchants  vainly  trying  to  assemble  effective 
cotton  machinery. 

At  Pawtucket,  with  the  help  of  an  able  mechanic,  he  reconstructed 
from  memory  the  entire  set  of  Arkwright  machines*  in  the  first  successful 
spinning  mill  in  North  America.  Not  only  did  this  hard,  thrifty,  pious  pre- 
Victorian  make  his  fortune,  but  his  engineering  talent  and  knowledge  of 
the  new  technology  made  the  Slater  mills  the  seminary  of  the  new  industry. 
Wherever  in  New  England  cotton  spinning  became  established,  there  was 
to  be  found  a  Slater  pupil.  By  acclimatizing  the  new  technology  in  the 
United  States  Slater  earned  the  title  of  ‘Father  of  the  American  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,’  and  in  old  age  he  was  ceremonially  visited  by  President  Jackson. 

What  Slater  did  for  cotton,  the  Scholfield  brothers  did  for  woollens. 
Emigrating  from  Saddleworth  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  1793, 
Arthur  and  John  Scholfield  built  the  first  effective  woollen  machinery  in 
Byfield,  Massachusetts,  and  their  influence  as  manufacturers  and  machine- 
makers  spread  the  new  industry  throughout  New  England,  a  success  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  suit  of  black  broadcloth  woven  by  Arthur  and  worn  by 
James  Madison  at  his  Presidential  Inauguration  in  1809. 


THE  IRON  MASTERS 

The  Father  of  the  American  anthracite  iron  industry’,  in  the  words  of 
its  historian,  was  a  Welshman.  David  Thomas  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  from  Ynyscedwyn,  South  Wales,  in  1839  to  introduce  anthracite 
smelting  and  the  furnace  he  built  at  Catasauqua  on  the  Lehigh  River 
began  a  new  era  in  American  ironmaking.  Thomas,  who  was  also  the  first 
to  use  powerful  blowing  engines,  became  a  leading  producer  of  pig  iron 
and,  like  Slater,  a  rich  and  successful  man.  In  the  same  year  that  Thomas 
crossed  the  Atlantic  James  Bennett,  a  potter  of  New  Hall,  Derbyshire  by 
successfully  firing  clay  from  a  local  claybank  in  a  remote  Ohio  River 

♦Arkwright’s  “spinning  Jenny”  of  1769  revolutionized  the  spinning  industry. 
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hamlet,  may  be  said  to  have  started  the  modern  American  pottery  industry 
in  one  of  its  twin  centres,  East  Liverpool. 

Supplementing  these  individual  triumphs  were  countless  contributions, 
from  machine  patterns  to  the  wrinkles  of  expert  craftsmen,  made  by  the 
early  technicians,  many  of  them  anonymous,  who  took  clandestine  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  despite  the  efforts  of  British  consuls  and  Home  Office 
Agents  to  prevent  the  ‘decoying’  of  ‘artists’  to  America.  In  textiles  an 
American,  Francis  Lowell,  may  have  independently  devised  a  power  loom 
in  1 8 14  after  snooping  about  machine  shops  in  Britain;  but  a  British  loom 
and  dresser,  introduced  by  a  Scottish  emigrant,  achieved  ascendancy, 
and  an  English  weaver,  settled  in  Massachusetts,  perfected  the  first  power 
loom  for  weaving  fancy  cottons,  John  Dyneley  Prince  of  Manchester  in¬ 
troduced  calico-printing  at  Lowell  in  1826. 

In  the  iron  trade,  William  Firmstone,  who  had  managed  iron  works 
near  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  and  John  Crowther,  lately  a  blast  furnace 
manager  in  Staffordshire,  successfully  demonstrated  coke-smelting  and 
the  hot-blast  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  about  1840.  A  British-owned  and 
operated  company,  the  Mount  Savage  Iron  Company  of  Maryland,  built 
one  of  the  first  commercially  successful  coke  furnaces  in  the  United  States 
and  followed  this  four  years  later  with  the  first  rolling  mill  to  manufacture 
railroad  rails. 


IDEA  SMUGGLERS 

Few  were  gifted  enough,  like  Slater,  to  reproduce  machinery  from 
memory,  and  in  the  early  days  there  were  elaborate  ruses  to  smuggle 
machinery  and  drawings  past  British  port  officials.  Samuel  Plant,  a  Leed’s 
manufacturer’s  agent,  returned  from  America  in  1808  to  learn  the  latest 
Lancashire  practice;  his  notes  and  figures  in  cypher,  sent  in  duplicate  to 
his  American  partner,  were  the  basis  for  a  mill  at  Lancaster,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  was  practically  a  copy  of  one  in  Lancashire,  just  as  the  Meta¬ 
comet  Mill  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  the  last  word  in  design  in  1846, 
was  modelled  on  a  mill  at  Bolton,  England.  Machinery  smugglers  could  be 
hired.  Metacomet  were  responsible  for  introducing  into  the  United  States 
the  all-important  Sharp,  Roberts  and  Co.  self  acting  mule.  This  was  col¬ 
lected  from  the  manufacturer’s  yard  in  Manchester,  England  by  a  smug¬ 
gler  who  consigned  it  by  a  roundabout  route  through  France,  sawn  in 
pieces.  One  of  the  Metacomet  partners,  who  had  hired  himself  out  as  a 
mechanic  in  Manchester  in  order  to  master  the  machinery,  was  able  to 
reassemble  the  mule  on  its  arrival  over  a  year  later  in  Fall  River. 

Such  was  the  persistence  shown  by  both  British  and  Americans  in  their 
determination  to  make  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  British  monopoly  of 
cotton  technology. 
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British  Investment  in  the  USA 

Recent  estimates  in  “The  Times”  of  London  put  British  direct 
investment  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  between  $3,000 
and  $3,800  million.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  British  direct  investment  in  the  U.S.  alone  at  end  1957  was  of 
the  order  of  $1,900  million.  An  estimate  made  in  1910  put  the  total 
of  direct  British  investment  in  the  U.S.  at  $3,500  million  (1910 
dollars).  The  biggest  capital  stake  was  then  in  railroads,  mines, 
petroleum  and  banking. 


LATTER-DAY  COLONIZERS 

Once  these  ingenious  mechanics  had  established  the  new  technology  in 
America,  the  route  they  had  pioneered  was  travelled  by  scores,  hundreds, 
and  finally  thousands  of  fellow-countrymen  from  the  English  Midlands 
and  Wales.  Though  less  gifted  as  innovators,  these  operatives  provided  an 
essential  cadre  of  skills  for  American  industry.  There  were  colonies  of 
British  spinners,  weavers  and  calico  printers  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence;  but 
they  congregated  especially  in  Rhode  Island  towns  such  as  Slater’s  Paw¬ 
tucket  and  in  neighbouring  Fall  River  where  by  1878  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  12,400  cotton  operatives  were  from  the  British  Isles.  The  mill 
towns  of  southern  New  England  were  essentially  colonized  from  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  iron  towns  such  as  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  from  South 
Wales. 

The  Welsh  pioneered  the  mining  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  just  as  Scots  miners  settled  the  bituminous  coalfield  of  Frostburg, 
Maryland.  Most  of  the  first  generation  of  underground  coal  miners  who 
opened  up  seams  successively  in  the  Appalachians,  Illinois  and  Tennessee, 
were  refugees  from  hard  times  in  English,  Welsh  and  Scottish  coalfields. 
Tin  miners  flocked  to  America  from  the  Camborne  district  of  Cornwall 
after  the  decline  of  tin  mining  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  congregated  especially  in  the  lead  region  of  the  remote  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  from  1827  onwards,  and  later  in  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.  Wherever  there  was  a  difficult  piece  of  underground 
‘pioneering’  in  lead  or  copper  or  in  railway  tunnelling  there  was  a  Cornish- 
man  for  the  job.  The  first  generation  of  mine  captains,  the  aristocrats  of 
the  trade,  were  ‘Cousin  Jacks’  from  Cornwall. 

The  American  pottery  trade  was  directly  colonized  by  Staffordshire 
potters.  Where  hard-learnt  skills  and  artistry  counted  for  so  much  and 
capital  equipment  for  so  little,  the  potters  carried  their  trade  in  their  packs 
across  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit  of  American  markets  to  which  the  Five 
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Towns  (the  heart  of  Britain’s  pottery  district)  had  long  shipped  enormous 
quantities  of  earthenware  decorated  with  American  scenes  and  republican 
symbols.  At  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  they  had  the 
chief  hand  in  introducing  new  methods  and  wares.  East  Liverpool  re¬ 
mained  for  more  than  a  generation  largely  an  English  pottery  town,  com¬ 
peting  for  the  American  market  with  its  elder  brother  in  England,  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  Other  minor  industrial  crafts  were  even  more  localized  in  their 
migration,  like  the  silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield,  England,  and  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  or  the  miniature  case  of  the  glovers  of  Yeovil,  Somerset,  and 
Gloversville,  New  York.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  example  was  the 
Swansea  tinplate  industry  in  Wales  which  became  increasingly  geared  to 
supplying  the  needs  of  American  canners.  When  the  latter  determined  to 
tin  their  own  plate,  they  imported  tinplaters  from  Swansea  and  behind  the 
prohibitive  McKinley  Tariff  of  1890  were  so  successful  in  capturing  the 
domestic  market  that  the  Welsh  tinplate  industry  went  into  a  deep  de¬ 
pression.  Many  tinplaters  emigrated  to  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  and  at  least 
one  entire  Swansea  firm  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR 

From  the  day  in  1849  when  an  Englishman  called  Bates  organized  the 
first  American  miners’  union,  the  miners  recruited  their  leaders  over¬ 
whelmingly  from  British  emigrants.  At  least  twenty-seven  of  these  may  be 
traced,  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  including  the  chief  officers  of  the 
American  Miners’  Association  and  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Many  had 
been  Chartists  and  a  few  lieutenants  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  Scottish 
miners’  leader.  One  or  two,  like  Andrew  Roy  and  Robert  Watchhom, 
ended  their  careers  as  State  Inspectors  of  Mines.  In  this,  as  in  other  in¬ 
dustries,  the  British  brought  their  own  nomenclature  and  methods,  and 
hastened  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  more  protracted  growth  in 
unionization.  The  attitude  of  American  employers  to  the  British  is  per¬ 
haps  not  too  unfairly  epitomized  by  the  judgment  of  Captain  William 
Jones,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  was  both  Andrew  Carnegie’s  furnace- 
master  and  son  of  a  Welsh  immigrant: 

‘We  must  steer  clear  as  far  as  we  can  of  Englishmen,  who  are  great 
sticklers  for  high  wages,  small  production  and  strikes .  . .  Scotsmen  do 
very  well,  are  honest  and  faithful.  Welsh  can  be  used  in  limited  num¬ 
bers.  But  mark  me,  Englishmen  have  been  the  worst  class  of  men  I  have 
had  anything  to  do  with.’ 

B  RITISH-AME  RICAN  S 

How  did  these  British  emigrant  technicians  adjust  themselves  to  the 
United  States?  To  begin  with,  they  were  often  only  seasonal  migrants. 
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They  travelled  cheaply  on  emigrant  ships,  perhaps  in  the  converted  hold 
of  a  cotton  freighter  returning  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and,  in  the 
days  before  visas,  they  entered  the  United  States  casually  and  usually 
without  difficulty. 

A  few,  like  Slater  or  Thomas,  made  the  fortunes  they  had  dreamed  of, 
and  more  achieved  a  modest  success  as  independent  businessmen,  like  the 
master  potters  of  East  Liverpool.  But  such  men  were  probably  excep¬ 
tional;  most,  however  able  and  enterprising,  lacked  capital  and  connec¬ 
tions  to  remain  independent  and  had  to  rest  content  with  the  position  of 
mill  superintendent  or  manager.  These  could,  however,  command  high 
salaries.  Prince,  the  Manchester  calico-printer  mentioned  previously,  de¬ 
manded  and  got  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  When  Kirk  Boott,  the  owner, 
protested  that  this  was  more  than  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  paid, 
he  received  the  very  Lancastrian  reply:  ‘Can  the  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  print?’ 

THE  PROCESS  OF  ASSIMILATION 

At  first,  intending  perhaps  to  return  home  with  high  earnings  saved, 
they  made  only  limited  contact  with  native  Americans.  In  time  the  British 
became  more  assimilated.  Many  fought  in  the  Union  armies.  A  regiment, 
largely  of  British  miners,  the  48th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  tunnelled 
under  the  Confederate  lines  at  Petersburg  and  Lancashire  men  in  Fall 
River  were  prominent  in  the  British  Regiment  of  Boston.  Despite  the 
persistent  popularity  of  St.  George’s  and  Caledonian  Lodges,  the  British 
passed  more  easily  than  other  ethnic  groups  into  the  dominant  society  of 
Main  Street;  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  those  British  bom  who,  as  in 
East  Liverpool,  had  prospered  as  independent  manufacturers  or  trades¬ 
men  (hardly  any  appear  in  the  professions  or  politics),  were  prominent 
local  citizens.  In  the  end  their  assimilation  was  complete. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  technicians  who  emigrated  from  Britain. 
The  Americans,  in  a  hurry  to  industrialize  the  economy,  had  to  borrow 
the  technology  developed  in  the  British  industrial  revolution.  They  were 
able  to  borrow  so  easily  because  they  were  part  of  an  Atlantic  economy 
in  which  labor  as  well  as  capital  was  able  in  the  end  to  flow  freely  west¬ 
wards. 

But  the  Americans  were  not  content  to  be  imitators.  The  drive  for 
mechanization,  begun  in  the  day  of  Eli  Whitney,  transformed  British  tech¬ 
nology  in  America  and,  at  last,  put  an  end  to  the  wholesale  demand  for 
British  technicians.  But  that  is  another  story. 
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Britain’s  financial  year  runs  from  April  to  March.  In  April,  the 
budget  for  1960-61  will  be  presented  to  Parliament. 

THE  BUDGET 

questions  and  answers 

Q.  How  do  Budgetary  procedures  in  Britain  differ  from  those  in  America? 
A.  In  Britain  the  Budget  indicates  how  the  Government  is  going  to  raise 
the  money  to  cover  the  expenditures  already  announced  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Government  alone  can  propose  expenditure.  There  is  a  debate 
in  Parliament  on  a  number  of  points  arising  out  of  the  program  of  expendi¬ 
ture  and  taxation,  but  if  the  Budget,  in  its  main  outline,  was  not  acceptable 
to  Parliament,  the  Government  would  resign;  it  could  not  simply  introduce 
a  new  Budget.  The  U.  S.  system  is  based  on  a  different  relationship  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  arms  of  government,  with  the  Administration 
proposing  the  expenditures  and  the  Legislature  having  more  to  say  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  is  acceptable  and  how  it  is  to  be  financed. 

Q.  The  British  Budget  shows  an  “estimated  surplus.”  Indeed,  it  usually 
does.  What  does  this  mean? 

A.  The  British  Budget  is  in  two  parts — current  expenditure  and  revenue 
( “above  the  line” )  — and  capital  outlays,  largely  met  by  borrowing  ( “below 
the  line”).  As  with  a  commercial  firm,  a  government  does  not  reckon  on 
covering  from  current  income  all  its  long  term  capital  outlays.  The  surplus 
relates  to  current  annual  income  and  outgo  only.  The  first  call  on  any 
current  surplus  is  the  reduction  of  debt  below  the  line.  Below  the  line, 
government  outlays  are  mainly  loans  to  local  governments,  the  coal  and 
railroad  industries  or,  for  example,  for  colonial  development.  These  are 
met  by  borrowing  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  covered  by  repayments  of  earlier 
loans,  and  by  the  above  the  line  surplus. 

Q.  Does  the  Budget  involve  more  than  balancing  the  accounts  of  revenue 
and  expenditure? 

A.  Yes.  It  can  be  and  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  economic  stabilization 
and  is  based  on  an  assessment  of  economic  conditions.  If  prices  are  rising 
in  an  inflationary  manner,  and  boom  conditions  threaten  to  get  out  of 
hand  with  perhaps  a  corresponding  weakness  in  the  external  position,  the 
Government  will  usually  budget  for  a  large  surplus,  minimize  Government 
expenditure  and  borrowing. 
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1959 


> 


REVENUE 


EXPENDITURE 


This  is  how  the  Government  proposes  to  collect  each  £  of  Revenue 


This  is  how  the  Government  proposes  to  spend  each  £  it  collects 


TAXES  ON  INCOME  AND  CAPITAL  IQs  6d 


Tobacco  (£750  million) 


Alcohol  (£376  million) 

Entortalnmonts,  Television 
and  Betting  (£54 million) 

Purchase  Tax  (£471  million) 

Oil  and  Motor  Duties 


,  Oil,  including  petrol  (£355  million) 
Motor  (£104  million) 


Other 

Stamp  Duties.  Import  Duties  (except  on 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Oil),  etc.  (£212  million) 


Miscellaneous,  including  receipts  from 
Government  trading  and  servicing  of  certain 
loans  and  broadcast  licences  (£215  million) 


This  part  (£102  million) 
is  SAVED  to  help  finance 
the  nation's  investment* 


National  Debt 

Interest  on  Government  stocks. 
Including  National  Savings  Certificates 
(£639  million) 


DEFENCE  5s. 8 


SOCIAL  SERVICES.  SUBSIDIES.  ETC.  8s. 2d 


Health  (£560  million) 
excluding  grants  to  local  authorities 


Personal  Payments 

Family  Allowances.  War  Pensions.  National 
Assistance.  Government  Contribution 
to  Insurance  Funds  (£543  million) 

Excludes  benefits  and  pensions  paid  out 
of  National  Insurance  Funds 

Agricultural  Support 
Subsidies  (£245  million) 


Assistance  to  Local  Services 

School  Education.  Housing.  Health.  Police. 
Classified  Roads,  etc.  (£840  million) 


Miscellaneous.  Including  Atomic  Energy. 
Commonwealth  and  Foreign.  Universities. 
Tax  Collection.  Trunk  Roads.  Broadcasting 
i  £882  million) 


TOTAL  £S,328  million  0. 


O. 


£1. 


0. 


a  TOTAL  (Including  surplus) 
U.  £5,326  million 


’X'Jia*  happens  is  that  the  surplus,  together  with  money  the  Government  borrows,  is  used  to  meet  expenditars 
the-liae".  Tbl#  expenditure,  which  is  not  shown  In  the  poster.  Includes  loans  to  nationalised  industries,  and  to  iSePew 
Office,  repayments  of  post-war  credits  and  loans  for  eolonlal  development. 


TWs  poster  is  based  on  the  figures  laid  before  Parliament  on  Budget  Day.  April  7th.  1958 
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In  the  contrary  ^conditions  of  weak  prices,  no  increase  in  domestic 
demand,  and  a  strong  external  position,  the  Government  may  seek  to  ex¬ 
pand  activity  by  expending  any  surplus  or  it  may  budget  for  a  deficit,  the 
object  being  to  stimulate  demand  and  investment. 

Q.  What  happened  last  year? 

A.  The  estimated  surplus  for  the  year  was  <£397  million.  The  tax  reliefs 
given  come  to  £295  million.  So  there  was  still  a  surplus  of  £  100  million 
or  so.  These  relaxations  followed  several  years  of  very  strict  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.  These  policies  successfully  checked  inflation  and  secured 
a  strong  £  sterling  externally.  The  only  question  was  could  the  Govern¬ 
ment  afford  not  to  apply,  through  the  Budget,  a  new  stimulus  to  the  econ¬ 
omy,  after  the  check  to  expansion  involved  in  those  earlier,  strict  policies. 


The  Budget  Picture 


I.  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  AND  RECEIPTS 


(above  the  line) 

£  million 

1959-60 
( estimated ) 

1958-59 

(actual) 

Expenditure 

5,223 

5,103 

Receipts 

5,325 

5,480 

377 

Surplus 

102 

LOANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT,  NATIONALIZED 
INDUSTRIES,  ETC.  (below  the  line) 

£  million 

Payments* 

1,205 

885 

Repayments  of  Past  Loans 
Sum  to  be  met  from 

382 

326 

Surplus  or  borrowed 

823 

559 

♦Reflecting  planned  increases  in  Government  loans  to  nationalized  industries, 
Colonial  Governments,  etc.  and  e.g.  repayment  of  post  war  credits. 


Q.  Has  Britain  any  right  to  enjoy  a  surplus  while  she  goes  on  borrowing 
from  other  countries? 

A.  To  ask  this  question  is  to  ignore: 

(a)  that  an  internal  surplus  in  £  sterling  results  from  collecting  more 
taxes  than  are  used.  It  is  quite  different  from  an  external  surplus 
— in  say  dollars — the  result  of  earning  more  abroad  than  is  spent 
abroad. 

(b)  that  Britain  is  no  longer  in  receipt  of  monetary  aid  from  the 
U.  S.  A. 
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Q.  But  Britain  is  still  in  debt  to  the  U.  S.  If  she  is  doing  so  well  should 
she  not  reduce  this  debt? 

A.  She  is  doing  just  that.  Britain  is  fully  paid  up  under  the  terms  of  her 
war  and  post  war  repayment  to  the  U.  S. 

Ability  to  pay  her  debts  with  interest  in  this  way  arises  not  from  her 
budget  surplus  but  from  her  success  in  earning  enough  overseas  currency 
to  make  debt  (and  other)  payments  overseas.  1958  was  incidentally  the 
first  year  in  which  Britain  achieved  virtual  balance  in  her  trade  with  the 
U.  S.  A.  It  is  still  not  possible  to  service  her  U.  S.  debts  from  her  U.  S. 
earnings.  For  this  purpose  she  has  to  raid  the  surpluses  she  earns  elsewhere. 


Some  Sample  Taxes  on  Earned  Income 

(Including  Surtax  Where  Applicable) 


Income 

Tax  on 

Single  Person 

Tax  on  Married  Couple, 
With  T wo  Children 
Under  11  Years 

£ 

£ 

£ 

600 

74 

2 

1,000 

192 

77 

2,500 

694 

547 

10,000 

5,352 

5,123 

50,000 

40,627 

40,361 

Q.  Even  so,  given  her  overall  surpluses  earned  abroad  should  she  not  ac¬ 
celerate  debt  payment? 

A.  Although  so  recently  “out  of  the  woods”  as  far  as  foreign  exchange 
earnings  are  concerned,  she  has  in  fact  done  this.  In  March  last  year  she 
paid  off  in  a  lump  sum  more  than  one  third  of  her  borrowing  from  the 
I.M.F.  (in  effect  a  dollar  loan),  she  has  reduced  her  obligation  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  by  cancelling  the  (unexpended)  half  of  the  $500 
million  credit  the  Bank  had  extended  to  her  and  has  since  repaid  in  a  lump 
and  before  due  date  the  other  $250  million. 

Q.  Can  Britain  now  be  said  to  have  low  taxes? 

A.  No!  Over  the  years  since  1939,  when  the  war  started  for  Britain,  higher 
taxation  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  has  been  the  rule  and  the 
surpluses  have  not  usually  been  given  back.  The  1959  relaxations  are  only 
noteworthy  because  they  are  a  stepdown  from  very  high  levels  to  ones 
that  are  still  high  (e.g.  purchase  tax  on  autos  reduced  from  60  to  50 
per  cent). 
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Q.  Does  not  last  years  reduction  in  the  standard  rate  of  income  tax  from 
42 Vi  %  to  38%%  effectively  dispose  of  this  claim  to  be  the  highest 
taxed  country? 

A.  Some  individuals  pay  more,  others  less.  It  depends  how  tax  compari¬ 
sons  are  made.-  For  instance,  it  is  hard  to  point  to  a  “standard”  U.  S.  rate 
and  the  income  tax  figures  quoted  above  take  no  account  of  British  surtax 
which  remains  unchanged.  Surtax  applies  on  incomes  of  £2,000  upwards 
at  steeply  rising  rates  from  10%  to  50% . 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  national  income  goes  in  taxes,  in  Britain  and 
in  the  U.  S.? 

A.  A  study  of  1956  taxes  in  the  two  countries  suggested  that  taking  all 
taxes  into  account  in  each  country  (federal,  state,  local  government,  etc.) 
then  taxes  as  a  per  cent  of  national  income  were  found  to  be  in  Britain 
33%,  in  the  U.  S.  27%. 

Indirect  taxes — sales  tax,  purchase  tax,  etc.  were  found  to  take  12% 
of  national  income  in  Britain,  8%  in  the  U.  S.  But  taxes  on  the  sum  of 
personal  income  were  heavier  in  the  U.  S.  than  the  U.  K.  (10Vi%  as 
against  9% ) .  This  appeared  to  be  because  the  lower  tax  groups  in  Britain 
fare  better  than  their  American  opposites.  It  is  the  higher  incomes  of  which 
of  course  there  are  fewer,  which  appear  to  pay  higher  taxes  than  in  the 
United  States. 


RADCLIFFE  COMMITTEE- 
REPORT  AND  EVIDENCE 


The  written  and  oral  evidence  given  before  the  Radcliffe  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  working  of  the  British  Monetary  System  is  due  to  be 
published  in  1960  as  follows: 

994  pages 
314  pages 
232  pages 
258  pages 


Volume  of  Oral  Evidence 
Written  Evidence  Vol.  1 
Written  Evidence  Vol.  2 
Written  Evidence  Vol.  3 


$25.20  +  mailing 
$  9.00  -{-  mailing 
$  7.20  +  mailing 
$  7.20  -f-  mailing 


It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  reprint  once  initial  supplies  have 
been  sold.  To  make  sure  of  copies,  you  are  urged  to  place  a  firm 
order  now  with  BIS  Sales  Section. 


Already  published: 

The  Radcliffe  Committee  Report  $2.70  (by  mail  $2.81) 
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Frozen  foods,  supermarkets,  mail  order  houses.  How  have 
they  affected  the  British  housewife?  She  now  spends  propor¬ 
tionately  less  on  staples  and  more  on  consumer  durables.  An 

analysis  of  recent  trends  in  retailing  is  given  below. 

\ 

Britain’s  Shops  and  Shoppers* 

As  compared  with  pre-war  years,  consumers’  spending  today  is  not 
only  greater  for  most  categories  of  goods  but  also  it  is  differently  dis¬ 
tributed,  and,  now  that  the  dislocations  of  war  and  earlier  post-war  years 
have  passed,  a  fresh  pattern  of  expenditure  has  become  clear.  A  study  of 
the  returns  of  the  two  Censuses  of  Distribution  (1950  and  1957)  is  par¬ 
ticularly  revealing.  It  should  of  course  be  noted  that  between  the  two 
censuses  the  availability  of  goods  in  British  shops  was  greatly  extended 
and  with  the  easing  of  supplies  changes  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  con¬ 
sumers  found  expression.  At  the  same  time  increasing  real  incomes  en¬ 
larged  demand  and  extended  its  range  while  the  growth  of  population, 
possibly  by  3  per  cent,  contributed  to  the  expansion  in  trade.  With  this 
in  mind  certain  generalizations  are  possible. 

THE  SHOPPERS’  CHOICE 

The  proportion  of  all  outlays  spent  on  necessities  such  as  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  fuel  is  now  somewhat  lower;  on  drink  and  tobacco  it  is  rather 
higher,  and  for  other  goods — including  durables  and  non-essential  items 
— it  has  increased  considerably.  Within  these  broad  groups,  the  trend  of 
demand  has  likewise  moved  towards  variety  and  interest  in  foods  and 
goods,  as,  for  example,  in  the  higher  proportion  spent  on  meat,  with 
steady  or  falling  consumption  of  bread  and  cereals,  and  the  growing 
interest  in  wine  by  contrast  with  a  lessened  demand  for  beer.  An  out¬ 
standing  change  has  been  the  enlarged  expenditure  on  consumers’  dur¬ 
ables,  especially  motor  cars,  radios  and  electrical  products,  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  particularly  between  the  census  years. 

Most  specifically  the  census  returns  showed  that  the  money  turnover  of 
retail  businesses  in  aggregate  rose  by  more  than  one-half  during  the  seven 
years  to  1957,  and  statistics  of  consumers’  expenditure  on  goods,  roughly 
corresponding  to  the  trade  of  retailers  and  measured  at  constant  prices, 
indicate  that  the  volume  of  goods  sold  increased  by  one-sixth.  The  direc- 

*Novemher  1959  permission’  in  an  abridged  form  from  the  Midland  Bank  Review, 
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TABLE  l 

Consumers’  Expenditure — United  Kingdom 
At  1954  Prices 


Food,  drink  and  tobacco 
of  which: 

Bread  and  cereals 
Meat  and  bacon 
Fish 

Sugar  and  confectionery 

Fruit 

Beer 

Wines,  spirits,  cider,  etc. 
Cigarettes  and  tobacco 

Fuel  and  light 
of  which: 

Coal 

Electricity 

Gas 

Footwear 

Men’s  and  boys’  wear 
Women’s,  girls’  and  infants’  wear 
Motor  cars  and  cycles 
Furniture  and  floor  coverings 
Radio  and  electrical  goods 
Other  goods 

Total  expenditure  on  goods 


1957 

£m 

Change  on 
1950 
£m 

% 

5,831 

+637 

+  12 

459 

—  68 

—  13 

947 

+  150 

+  19 

109 

+  7 

+  7 

382 

+  126 

+  49 

248 

+  62 

+  33 

532 

+  11 

+  2 

361 

+  91 

+  34 

910 

+  130 

+  16 

507 

+  56 

+  12 

193 

—  11 

—  5 

157 

+  61 

+  64 

105 

—  4 

__  4 

226 

—  5 

—  2 

351 

—  31 

—  8 

750 

+  136 

+  22 

251 

+  185 

+280 

361 

+  60 

+  20 

293 

+  112 

+  62 

1,387 

+304 

+  28 

9,962 

+  1,454 

+  17 

tions  in  which  changes  in  consumers’  expenditure  made  headway  between 
1950  and  1957  are  shown  in  table  I  above. 


NEW  PRODUCTS,  NEW  TASTES 

New  or  improved  products — such  as  synthetic  fibres,  detergents,  plas¬ 
tics,  ball  point  pens,  broiler  chickens,  quick  frozen  foods  and  filter  tip 
cigarettes — have  brought  changes  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  consumers. 
With  the  extension  of  transmitting  stations  and  programs,  sales  of  televi¬ 
sion  sets  rose  from  42,000  per  month  in  1950  to  151,000  seven  years 
later.  For  home  decorations  and  similar  services  “do  it  yourself”  methods 
have  become  widespread  bringing  corresponding  developments  in  retail 
trade. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  number  of  shops  changed  greatly  over  the 
seven  years  to  1957,  when  the  census  total  of  “retail  trade  outlets”  was 
574,000  roughly  half  of  them  selling  food,  one-sixth  clothing  and  foot- 
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wear,  more  than  one-seventh  in  the  candy,  tobacco  and  newsagents 
group,  and  rather  less  than  that  proportion  dealing  mainly  in  household 
goods. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  rose  slightly  over  the 
period  to  exceed  2 Vi  million.  While  the  number  of  shops  was  little 
changed  from  the  total  at  the  time  of  the- first  census,  the  shops  were 
often  different  in  kind,  and  the  volume  of  business  passing  through  the 
various  groups  had  altered.  Thus  for  multiple  stores,  that  is,  organiza¬ 
tions — other  than  co-operative  societies — having  ten  or  more  branches, 
the  number  of  branches  rose  by  nine  per  cent  while  their  turnover  in  ag¬ 
gregate  grew  by  71  per  cent;  for  independent  shops  the  number  probably 
declined  slightly,  and  the  aggregate  of  turnovers  rose  by  only  46  per  cent. 
Co-operatives  rose  by  13  per  cent,  and  turnovers  by  58  per  cent. 


SHOPPERS  GUIDE 

In  Britain  a  chemist  is  a  druggist  who  does  not  as  a  rule  serve 
frozen  malteds.  The  hardware  store  is  the  ironmonger’s.  Other  dif¬ 
ferences  relevant  in  a  study  of  this  article:  in  Britain  the  grocer  sells 
the  groceries  usually  bought  here  at  the  market;  the  greengrocer 
sells  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  baker  sells  the  bread,  the  fishmonger 
the  fish,  and  meat  comes  from  the  butcher.  These  separate  shops 
still  persist  in  Britain  in  spite  of  the  growing  number  of  supermarkets 
where  all  these  wares  can  be  bought  at  one  point  of  sale. 


MULTIPLE  STORES  GAIN  MARKET 

By  1957  the  multiples,  though  accounting  for  only  one-ninth  of  the 
number  of  retail  shops,  were  responsible  for  one-quarter  of  the  total 
turnover;  co-operative  societies  represented  one-twentieth  of  the  number 
and  handled  one-eighth  of  total  turnover.  Independent  retailers,  ranging 
from  “one-man  shops”  to  large  department  stores,  operated  rather  more 
than  four-fifths  of  all  retail  establishments,  but  dealt  with  only  about 
three-fifths  of  total  sales. 

The  changes  can  be  followed  in  greater  detail  by  examining  the  kinds 
of  shops  operated  within  the  various  groups  listed  in  table  II  opposite. 
The  swifter  development  of  multiple  shops  is  particularly  evident. 

Where  concentration  of  ownership  has  occurred  trade  has  tended  to 
flow  more  rapidly;  large  organizations  have  resources  able  to  command 
good  sites,  modern  equipment  and  a  wide  range  of  goods.  About  one- 
half  of  the  1,150  multiple  organizations  operating  in  1957  were  engaged 
in  food  distribution;  more  than  one-eighth  in  selling  clothing,  and  the 
remainder  spread  over  other  groups. 
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SELF-SERVICE  SHOPS 

A  change  in  methods  of  retail  trading  that  has  been  pressed  forward 
by  large-scale  organizations  has  been  the  introduction  of  “self-service” 
shops,  on  the  American  pattern,  by  co-operative  stores  and  multiple 
shops.  In  1950  there  were  less  than  five  hundred  self-service  shops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  almost  all  of  them  owned  by  co-operative  societies:  by 
1957  there  were  3,500  and  the  number  is  now  estimated  to  exceed  5,000. 
During  the  present  year  ninety  shops  a  month  have  been  opened  as  self- 


TABLE  11 

Shops  Or  Branches  in  Britain  1950-57 

Number  Turnover 


Type  of  Shops  Independents  Multiples  Independents  Multiples 


1957 

change 

on 

1950 

1957 

change 

on 

1950 

1957 

change 

on 

1950 

1957 

change 

on 

1950 

(000) 

% 

(000) 

% 

£m 

% 

£m 

% 

Grocers,  etc. 

119.9 

+  5 

16.2 

+  4 

1,107 

+  61 

472 

+  82 

Greengrocers,  etc 

37.0 

—11 

1.0 

+  9 

240 

+  39 

15 

+  54 

Fishmongers 

7.4 

—15 

0.5 

—11 

61 

+  19 

11 

+  25 

Butchers 

29.2 

—  6 

4.0 

+  11 

375 

+  99 

71 

+  83 

Bakers 

13.3 

—33 

3.0 

+  8 

131 

+  8 

42 

+  49 

Candy,  newsagents 
and  tobacconists 

70.9 

+  2 

6.4 

+22 

618 

+  39 

81 

+  42 

Footwear 

7.9 

—10 

5.9 

+  7 

62 

+  19 

107 

+  39 

Men’s  wear 

10.8 

—  8 

3.7 

+  9 

129 

+  12 

106 

+  41 

Women’s  wear,  etc. 

58.9 

—  3 

3.6 

+  15 

443 

+  8 

247 

+  69 

Furniture 

17.0 

+  1 

1.4 

+32 

247 

+  24 

77 

+  29 

Radio  and  electri¬ 
cal  goods 

10.6 

+  12 

2.5 

+49 

187 

+  156 

75 

+  173 

Hardware 

21.9 

—  8 

3.2 

+  14 

162 

+  45 

52 

+  56 

Druggists,  etc. 

14.5 

—  1 

2.6 

160 

+  56 

93 

+  70 

All  shops,  includ¬ 
ing  those  not 
listed  separately 

482.6 

—  3 

91.4*  +11* 

4,921 

+  46 

2,877*+  67* 

♦Totals  include  co-operatives. 


service  establishments,  either  by  conversions  of  orthodox  shops  or  as  new 
promotions.  At  the  time  of  the  1957  census,  co-operative  societies  still 
operated  about  three-fifths  of  the  self-service  shops  then  in  existence, 
but  multiple  stores  have  been  rapidly  adding  to  the  number  of  establish¬ 
ments  they  conduct  in  this  way. 

A  further  development  has  been  the  supermarket.  For  survey  purposes 
this  is  defined  as  a  self-service  shop  with  more  than  2,000  square  feet 
of  selling  space  and  offering  a  range  of  goods  wider  than  do  the 
ordinary  self-service  units.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  nearly 
three  hundred  supermarkets  in  the  United  Kingdom;  as  a  further  re- 
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finement  the  “superette”  has  been  developed,  that  is,  a  smaller  under¬ 
taking  than  the  supermarket  and  one  selling  a  narrower  range  of  goods, 
but  still  to  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier — established  self-service 
store. 

Sales  by  self-service  shops,  including  supermarkets  and  superettes, 
have  been  estimated  to  be  running  at  about  £340  million  ($952  mil¬ 
lion)  a  year,  and  they  are  responsible  for  about  one-seventh  of  all  retail 
sales  by  grocers  and  provision  dealers. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  spread  of  self-service  selling,  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  goods  has  developed  on  American  lines,  with  the  widespread 
use  of  attractive  packets,  designed  to  display  the  goods  they  contain.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  consumption  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  such 
“prepacks”  has  risen  from  100,000  packages  in  1954  to  120  million  in 
1957  and  an  estimate  of  200  million  in  1958.  At  this  level  it  represents 
about  three  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  sales  of  home-grown  supplies;  in 
the  United  States  the  proportion  of  similar  goods  sold  in  pre-packs  is 
about  one-third  of  the  total. 

COMPETITION  CUTS  PRICES 

As  goods  have  become  readily  available  and  shops  have  been  gathered 
into  larger  organizations,  the  struggle  for  business  has  become  harder, 
particularly  after  the  check  in  the  growth  of  sales  in  1958.  The  swift 
expansion  of  self-service  stores,  with  economies  in  selling  costs,  has  been 
one  important  consequence  of  keener  competition,  and  it  has  been  evident 
also  through  price  reductions,  publicity,  coupons  and  other  devices  to 
attract  sales.  Multiples  and  large  retailers  generally  are  able  to  make  large- 
scale  purchases  at  prices  providing  for  bigger  trading  margins  than  can  be 


“THE  CO-OP ” 

Familiar  in  most  British  towns  is  the  “Co-op” — a  local  branch  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Retail  Cooperative  Societies. 

These  are  voluntary  non-profit-making  organizations  which,  in 
their  beginnings  in  the  19th  Century,  were  closely  associated  with 
the  emerging  Labor  Movement.  The  trading  surplus  is  returned 
periodically  to  the  members  in  the  form  of  a  dividend  (“the  divvy”) . 
Membership  is  open  to  anyone  paying  a  small  deposit  on  a  minimum 
share  but  you  can  buy  at  the  co-op  without  being  a  member.  The 
eleven  largest  societies  each  have  a  membership  of  over  120,000. 
The  London  Cooperative  Society  with  about  1.3  million  members 
is  the  largest  retail  cooperative  in  the  world. 
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obtained  by  most  independent  traders  and  this  facilitates  lower  prices  to 
customers. 

In  1957  the  census  gave  the  “margin,”  that  is,  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  goods  and  receipts  from  sales  of  them  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  turnover,  as  2K6Vi  per  cent  for  multiple  organizations,  22Vi  for  inde¬ 
pendent  traders  and  22  for  co-operative  stores.  The  Restrictive  Trade 
Practices  Act,  1956  prohibited  the  enforcement  of  re-sale  price  main¬ 
tenance  agreements  between  manufacturers,  and  trading  developments 
have  rendered  ineffective  many  of  those  between  individual  manufac¬ 
turers  and  shops  and  their  outlets,  although  such  agreements  are  not 


TABLE  Ill 

Instalment  Credit  Sales  in  1957 

As  % 
of  all 
sales 

Type  of  Shops 

Amount 

£m 

Gas  showrooms 

19 

64.4 

Electricity  showrooms 

20 

60.6 

Radio  and  electrical 

81 

42.7 

Furniture  and  furnishing 

118 

37.7 

Cycle  and  pram 

18 

30.5 

Clothing  and  footwear 

78 

7.2 

of  which: 

credit  traders  calling  on  customers 

38 

94.1 

Booksellers  and  stationers 

5 

5.0 

Department  stores 

33 

9.0 

Other  general  stores 

170 

43.0 

of  which: 

general  mail  order  traders 

95 

86.4 

credit  traders  calling  on  customers 

53 

98.5 

Co-operative  societies 

65 

6.9 

Other  shops 

11 

0.3 

All  retail  trade 

618 

8.1 

prevented  by  law.  In  these  conditions,  small  retailers,  especially  in  the 
grocery  trade,  have  sought  to  establish  groups  for  purchasing  from  whole¬ 
salers  and  thus  to  obtain  terms  comparable  to  those  available  to  multiples. 
In  the  late  summer  of  last  year  a  large  multiple  variety  store  announced 
reductions  in  some  of  its  prices  in  order  to  counteract  competition  from 
self-service  grocery  stores. 

Another  example  of  the  force  of  competition  has  been  the  marked 
expansion  of  “stamp  trading”  during  the  past  few  years,  especially  among 
independent  traders.  Over  30,000  shops  now  issue  trading  stamps,  an 
increase  by  about  one-fifth  on  the  number  doing  so  a  year  ago. 
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WIDER  CHOICE,  MORE  SALES 

Under  the  pressure  of  competition,  retailers  have  widened  the  range  of 
goods  sold  in  their  shops,  especially  in  the  food  trades;  many  grocers  now 
sell  bread,  and  canned  food  is  available  in  a  number  of  shops  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  other  goods.  > 

The  diversification  of  goods  sold,  particularly  in  food  shops,  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  swift  development  of  quick  frozen  foods.  Since  1950, 
supplies  of  frozen  foods  in  Britain’s  shops  have  risen  sevenfold  by  volume 
and  more  than  twice  as  fast  by  value.  In  early  days  vegetables  accounted 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  frozen  foods  supplied,  but  they  now  represent 
little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  value,  fish  providing  about  one- 
third  and  meat  and  poultry  most  of  the  remainder.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  60,000  shops  are  now  equipped  with  frozen  food  cabinets,  and  that 
1,500  new  cabinets  are  brought  into  use  each  month,  but  such  sales  still 
represent  less  than  one  per  cent  of  total  food  expenditure  in  Britain. 

SELLING  WITHOUT  SHOPS 

Mail  order  selling,  automatic  vending  and  mobile  trading  have  all  ex¬ 
panded  in  recent  years,  the  first  of  these  methods  including  sales  by  cir¬ 
culars,  brochures  and  by  catalogues,  as  well  as  by  press  advertisements. 
The  census  returns  for  mail  order  sales  were  not  comprehensive,  but  even 
so,  the  turnover  of  recorded  mail  order  business  increased  from  less  than 
£50  milhon  in  1950  to  nearly  £130  million  in  1957,  mainly  through 
the  growing  trade  of  large  general  mail  order  houses. 

Automatic  vending  was  little  developed  in  1950  and  in  Britain  it  is 
still  largely  used  for  sales  of  chocolate,  sweets,  cigarettes  and  matches. 
A  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  in  the  distribution  through  machines 
of  goods  such  as  toys,  books  and  nylon  stockings.  On  a  large  scale  the 
system  is  being  used  to  provide  hot  and  cold  drinks,  particularly  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  offices. 

Trading  by  means  of  vehicles  equipped  as  shops  has  developed  further, 
particularly  on  new  housing  estates,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  ten 
years  to  1957,  the  number  of  mobile  shops  doubled  to  reach  about  8,000. 

BUYING  WITHOUT  CASH 

The  growth  of  retail  trade  has  been  stimulated  by  the  swift  expansion 
of  sales  on  credit,  especially  through  hire-purchase  or  installment  arrange¬ 
ments  after  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  such  forms  of  trading  toward 
the  end  of  1958. 

The  census  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  position  in  1957.  During 
that  year,  installment  credit  extended  through  shops  or  finance  houses 
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for  shop  sales  amounted  to  £426  million;  credit  traders  calling  on  cus¬ 
tomers  extended  similar  facilities  for  £93  million;  mail  order  houses 
for  £98  million  and  check  traders  for  £60  million.  Together  these 
accounted  for  £  677  million,  but  although  the  main  census  did  not  include 
auto  dealers,  the  Bpard  of  Trade  obtained  from  finance  houses  figures  for 
credit  sales  of  motor  cars,  cycles  and  caravans:  with  this  item  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  installment  credit  provided  for  consumer  goods  during  1957 
reached  about  £890  million  out  of  a  total  disposable  income  of  £16 
billion. 

Some  idea  of  the  distribution  of  installment  credit  over  various  kinds 
of  shops  is  given  in  table  III,  on  page  43.  For  retail  trade  as  a  whole, 
about  8  per  cent  of  all  sales,  or  9  per  cent  if  traders’  checks  are  included, ' 
were  made  with  the  aid  of  installment  credit. 

Broadly  speaking,  multiple  shops  sell  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
goods  by  means  of  installment  credit;  in  1957  nearly  four-fifths  of  their 
sales  of  furniture  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  their  sales  of  radio  and 
television  equipment  were  settled  for  payment  over  a  period.  For  all 
shops  and  stores  together,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  sales  of 
furniture  and  furnishings  are  made  for  payment  by  installments;  about 
one-third  of  the  sales  of  radio  sets,  one-fifth  of  home  sales  of  new  cars,  and 
probably  a  higher  proportion  of  sales  of  second-hand  cars.  By  contrast, 
of  the  sales  in  food,  candy,  newsagents’  and  tobacco  shops,  accounting 
for  nearly  one-half  of  all  consumers’  expenditure,  those  settled  by  in¬ 
stallments  were  a  negligible  proportion. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  swift  expansion  of  installment-credit  and  other 
forms  of  credit  trading  that  followed  the  removal  of  restrictions  helped 
to  restore  the  growth  of  retail  trade  after  the  slight  setback  experienced 
in  1958.  In  recent  months  the  aggregate  amount  of  retail  sales  has  been 
from  four  to  five  per  cent  above  the  level  of  1958  and  prices  have  been 
steady.  Meanwhile  the  monthly  figures  of  installment-credit  provided  by 
finance  houses  and  some  household  goods  shops  have  risen  by  £300 
million  since  the  end  of  1957,  or  by  nearly  two-thirds,  and  other  forms 
of  credit  have  increased. 


FUTURE  TRENDS 

To  judge  from  statistics  so  far  available  for  1959  the  trends  remarked 
in  retail  trade  between  the  two  censuses  have  become  more  noticeable 
since  1957,  with  competition  sharpened  and  structural  development  mak¬ 
ing  progress.  Spending  on  essential  goods  has  shown  little  change  since 
1950,  while  sales  of  consumers’  durables,  especially  motor  cars,  radios, 
television  and  electrical  goods,  have  increased  rapidly,  and  more  has  been 
spent  on  furniture. 
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Special  tariff  protection  has  been  refused  to  Britain’s  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industries  but  the  Government  will  help  the  industry  to 
modernize. 

The  British  Cotton  Industry  — 
An  Ambitious  Experiment 

Total  industrial  output  in  Britain  greatly  increased  in  recent  years  and 
technological  discoveries  have  given  rise  to  new  and  thriving  fields  of 
manufacture.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  of  innovation  and  pros¬ 
perity  one  of  Britain’s  oldest  industries,  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  very  foundation  of  her  early  supremacy  as  an  exporter  of 
manufactured  goods,  has  been  going  through  difficult  times.  Early  in  1959 
about  one  third  of  Lancashire  spindles  and  a  quarter  of  its  looms  were  idle. 
Many  of  its  mills  were  working  short  time. 

Lancashire’s  problems  are  not  uncommon  among  textile  industries  of 
the  Western  world;  they  are  more  acute  in  Lancashire,  mainly  because 
this  industry  was  the  first  to  become  a  large  supplier  of  world  markets. 
In  its  heyday  immediately  before  the  first  World  War  the  Lancashire  cot¬ 
ton  textile  industry  had  the  world  at  its  feet.  Seven  million  yards  of  cloth 
— over  four-fifths  of  its  huge  output — was  sold  abroad  and  it  supplied 
almost  four-fifths  of  the  world  market.  Today,  it  sells  four-fifths  of  its  out¬ 
put  at  home  and  among  exporting  nations  has  dropped  to  fourth  place. 

PROTECTION - OR  REORGANIZATION? 

To  a  large  extent  this  contraction  was  inevitable.  As  other  countries 
set  up  their  own  textile  industries,  usually  behind  high  tariff  walls,  Lan¬ 
cashire’s  goods  were  squeezed  out  of  these  local  markets.  When  other  in¬ 
dustries,  especially  in  Japan  and  India,  became  exporters  themselves,  they 
began  to  compete  with  Lancashire  in  international  markets.  After  the 
second  World  War  cotton  textile  exports  from  Hong  Kong  and  India  be¬ 
gan  to  invade  Lancashire’s  own  market  at  home.  Lancashire  has  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  Asian  producers  in  the  Commonwealth;  textiles  made  in 
Commonwealth  countries  are  allowed  to  enter  Britain  duty-free. 

Though  more  and  more  mills  have  been  forced  to  close,  Lancashire’s 
capacity  to  make  textiles  has  continued  to  exceed  the  demand.  Surplus 
capacity  leads  to  weak  selling,  inadequate  profits,  and  inadequate  capital 
investment,  thus  setting  up  a  vicious  spiral  of  decay  and  decline.  To  break 
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“ON  ADJUSTING  TO  THE  FACTS  OF 
DISRUPTIVE ,  LOW  COST  COMPETITION  ” 

“But  aid  alone  is  not  enough.  This,  I  am  sure,  all  of  us  in  the 
industrialized  countries  must  never  forget.  We  have  been  told,  it  is 
true,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  but  in  this  context  it  is  useless  to  give  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  receive  as  well.  By  this  I  mean  that  we  will  never  solve  the  problem 
of  the  under-developed  countries  unless,  in  addition  to  helping  them 
to  develop  their  economies,  we  are  also  prepared  to  buy  the  products 
of  these  economies,  as  they  expand. 

People  like  to  feel  that  they  are  standing  on  their  own  feet,  though 
they  welcome  help  in  the  process.  What  they  do  not  like  is  to  be 
denied  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  their  own  labor  and  then  to  be 
offered  charity  in  exchange  and  be  expected  to  be  grateful  for  it. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  ethically  justifiable  is  seems  to  me  a  plain  fact 
of  human  nature.  We  all  wish  to  see  the  under-developed  countries 
increase  their  living  standards  and  this  must  mean  increased  in¬ 
dustrialization. 

Increased  industrialization  means  that  they  will  have  more  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  sell  and  that  means  we  should  buy  more  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  from  them.  Surely  this  is  an  inevitable  and  a  welcome 
process?  It  is  the  sum  of  the  wealth  in  the  world  that  matters.  The 
more  these  countries  industrialize  the  greater  their  prosperity  per 
head,  the  greater  their  purchasing  power  and  thereby  the  greater 
market  they  offer  for  our  goods.  But  of  course  it  does  mean  acute 
problems  of  adjustment.  As  our  overseas  customers  increase  their 
production  of  simple  textiles,  of  crude  steel,  of  cement,  even  of 
motor  vehicles,  pots  and  pans  and  other  manufactured  products,  so 
we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  this  situation  by  increased  development 
of  the  more  complicated,  and  the  more  sophisticated  products. 

In  this  we  can  help  to  maintain  our  own  prosperity  and  create  the 
conditions  that  others  can  prosper  too.  The  real  problem  is  the 
speed  at  which  this  occurs  and  the  need  for  time  to  adjust." 

— Mr.  Reginald  Maudling,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Economic  Club  of  New  York  January  19,  1960. 


that  spiral  Lancashire  looked  to  the  Government  for  help.  The  govern¬ 
ment  had  long  refused  protection.  The  industry  argued  that  it  was  the 
victim  of  forces  largely  beyond  its  control;  that  as  the  government  refused 
to  protect  it  against  Asian  competition  then,  on  ground  of  broad  national 
interest,  the  government  should  accept  some  responsibility  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.  In  April,  1959,  the  Government  accepted  that  view. 

The  opportunity  for  action  had  come  a  few  months  before.  With  en¬ 
couragement  but  without  direct  intervention  by  the  British  Government, 
Lancashire  had  at  last  persuaded  the  Hong  Kong  industry,  its  chief  com- 
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petitor  in  the  home  market,  to  restrict,  for  an  agreed  period,  the  quantity 
of  textiles  it  sold  to  Britain  for  domestic  consumption  (cloth  for  re-export 
was  not  affected) .  Though  the  agreement  with  Hong  Kong  is  for  only  three 
years,  it  at  least  gives  Lancashire  a  breathing  space  in  which  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  conditions.  As  one  of  the  industry’s  leaders  put  it,  “We  have  to 
get  on  or  get  out.”  Breathing  space,  not  a  feather  bed,  was  the  promise 
held  out  to  the  industry. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  PLANS 

Following  that  agreement  the  Government  asked  the  Cotton  Board,  a 
body  representing  both  management  and  labor,  to  submit  proposals  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  industry.  After  considering  its  suggestions  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  support  reorganization  schemes  prepared  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  announced  its  decision  in  Parliament  last  April.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  offered  to  help  in  two  ways.  Provided  that  certain  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  it  would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  scrapping  surplus  and 
obsolete  machinery,  and,  once  sufficient  surplus  capacity  was  estimated, 
one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  installing  new  machinery  over  the  next  five 
years.  There  were  two  principal  conditions:  the  industry  would  have  to 
agree  to  scrap  quickly  at  least  six  million  spindles  (in  mule  equivalent, 
taking  the  output  of  the  two  ring  spindles  as  equal  to  three  mules), 
400,000  doubling  spindles  and  45,000  looms;  and,  in  addition  to  raising 
its  own  share  of  the  money  to  compensate  mills  for  closing  down,  the 
industry  would  also  have  to  compensate  displaced  workers. 

Given  a  “favorable  response”  to  scrapping  and  re-equipment,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  estimated  that  its  total  payments  might  amount  to  £30  million 
($84  million). 

Both  conditions  have  now  been  met.  By  August  31  about  12  million 
spindles,  500,000  doubling  spindles  and  over  95,000  looms  had  been 
offered  for  scrapping — a  response  that  exceeded  all  expectations.  By 
March  31,  1960  when  all  this  machinery  is  due  to  be  scrapped,  capacity 
in  spinning  will  have  been  cut  by  roughly  one  half,  in  doubling  by  one 
third,  and  in  weaving  by  two-fifths. 

COMING  TO  TERMS  WITH  PROGRESS 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  streamlining  of  Britain’s  oldest  in¬ 
dustry?  In  the  first  place  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  Lancashire’s 
demand  for  raw  cotton  will  be  greatly  reduced,  if  reduced  at  all.  For 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  to  be  scrapped  were  al¬ 
ready  idle.  And  with  this  surplus  capacity  taken  off  the  market  the  outlook 
for  the  remainder  should  be  greatly  improved.  Spinners  and  weavers  will 
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be  working  on  a  more  economic  basis  because  they  will  be  running  at 
full  time  and  selling  at  better  profit  margins.  Lancashire’s  suppliers  will 
be  selling  to  a  smaller  number  of  customers;  but  they  should  be  selling 
no  less  by  value  than  before. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  SUCCESS 

The  incentive  to  carry  out  the  second  half  of  the  scheme — re-equipment 
— should  be  strong,  particularly  as  the  reorganization  has  happened  to 
coincide  with  a  marked  improvement  in  the  demand  for  textiles  on  the 
British  home  market.  Much  will  depend  of  course  on  the  willingness  of 
labor  to  move  over  to  extensive  shift  working  and  on  the  availability  of 
new  machinery.  Much  will  depend  on  an  intelligent  and  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  principle  that  new  technology  constantly  reveals  new 
prospects  of  endeavor  to  the  more  advanced  countries,  who  can  therefore 
afford  to  dispense  with  their  older  production  lines. 

In  this  effort  to  revive  a  declining  industry  the  British  Government  and 
the  British  cotton  industry  are  partners  in  a  unique  experiment.  There  is 
no  compulsion  and  no  master  plan.  The  Government  is  offering  a  sub¬ 
stantial  inducement  and  trusting  the  industry  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

What  are  the  prospects  that  Lancashire  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  when  the  reorganization  has  been  carried 
through?  The  Asian  industries  with  their  relatively  low  labor  costs,  have 
now  staked  out  a  place  from  which  they  are  unlikely  to  be  dislodged.  But 
there  are  signs  that  the  latest  Lancashire  designs  compare  favorably  with 
any  produced  in  the  world.  In  the  high  quality  market  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  British  cotton  textile  industry,  smaller  than  before  but 
modernized  and  reinvigorated,  should  not  compete  successfully  in  offer¬ 
ing  goods  of  the  style  and  quality  demanded  by  the  rising  standards  of 
today. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

Details  of  the  Government’s  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  cotton  industry  are  contained  in  the  White  Paper  CMND  744. 
Available  from  B.I.S.  Sales  Section,  14  cents  plus  5  cents  mailing 
and  handling. 
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Five  years  ago,  a  combined  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sities  team  visited  British  Columbia  and  California,  and  a  team 
from  the  same  Universities,  which  toured  the  Far  East  with 
great  success  last  summer,  will  be  seen  playing  six  games 
against  Ivy  League  colleges  and  the  New  York  Rugby  Club 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  1960. 

Rugby  and  American 
Football  Compared 

by 

Nigel  Gaydon  (Cambridge) 

Army’s  All-American  half-back,  Peter  Dawkins,  was  chosen  to  play 
Rugby  Football  for  Oxford  University  against  Cambridge  University  on 
December  8  last.  Only  four  other  Americans  have  made  the  team  and 
none  in  his  first  term,  after  only  9  games  of  Rugby. 

Best  known  of  Dawkins’  illustrious  predecessors  is  Fred  L.  Hovde,  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  like  Dawkins  and  now  President  of  Purdue  University. 
They  have  another  thing  in  common — both  play  the  same  position — 
“Wing  three-quarter.” 

How  does  Rugby  compare  with  football,  U.S.  style?  First  the  simi¬ 
larities.  Both  are  played  with  a  pointed,  elliptical  ball — the  Rugby  ball 
is  slightly  larger  and  less  pointed  and  really  is  made  of  pigskin.  The  object 
of  both  games  is  to  convey  the  ball  over  the  opposing  team’s  goal-line. 
In  this  process  a  certain  amount  of  assault  and  battery  is  permitted. 
When  it  goes  beyond  what  is  considered  legal,  the  official — only  one  in 
Rugby,  the  Referee — asserts  his  authority  and  awards  a  penalty. 

Which  is  rougher?  Experts  can  and  do  argue  the  point  ad  nauseam. 

Rugby  players  wear  shorts,  a  thin  jersey,  knee-length  stockings  (under 
which  an  occasional  specialist  may  wear  shin  guards)  but  otherwise  no 
protective  armor  or  padding.  On  the  other  hand  blocking  is  not  allowed, 
though  tackling  of  the  man  with  the  ball  is  done  with  enthusiasm. 

A  CONTINUING  AFFRAY 

While  American  Football  consists  of  a  series  of  short,  sharp,  carefully 
planned  bursts  of  play,  Rugby  is  a  continuing  affray  stopped  only  by  in¬ 
fringements:  a  “play”  may  therefore  last  for  five  minutes  or  more  with  the 
ball  going  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  and  back. 

Rugby  is  played  in  halves  of  30-40  minutes  each,  rather  than  quarters 
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— 40  minutes  a  half  in  a  big  game  like  the  Oxford-Cambridge  match.  And 
no  substitution  is  allowed,  even  for  injury.  There  are  no  “time-outs”  except 
for  the  removal  of  the  wounded.  In  the  last  game  in  which  the  author 
performed — both  sides  started  with  the  normal  complement  of  15  men 
— we  finished  with  11  and  the  opposition  with  13.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  9  of  their  team  were  policemen. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  technical  differences.  In  Rugby  there 
is  no  question  of  gaining  a  set  number  of  yards  in  order  to  retain  “posses¬ 
sion.”  The  ball  simply  belongs  to  the  team  that  is  able  to  get  hold  of  it. 
When  a  man  is  tackled  and  brought  down  he  must  release  the  ball,  but 
the  play  proceeds  (unless  there  has  been  an  infringement)  and  anyone 
else  may  pick  it  up  or  kick  it. 

When  the  game  is  stopped  for  any  of  several  reasons  the  ball  is  put  in 
again  evenly  between  the  two  opposing  lines  of  “forwards,”  eight  on  each 
side.  In  the  battle  that  ensues  each  set  of  forwards  tries  to  get  the  ball  back 
to  their  own  backs,  who  run  with  it  until  tackled. 

WHAT,  NO  HUDDLE? 

There  is  no  “huddle.”  Rather  the  reverse.  When  the  game  is  stopped, 
the  team  which  did  not  send  the  ball  over  the  side  lines  or  did  not  cause 
the  stoppage  puts  it  back  in  play  at  the  appropriate  point  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  procedure  for  this  in  mid-field  is  called  a  “scrum.”  Each  set  of 
eight  forwards  forms  a  sort  of  battering  ram  with  arms  linked  around 
bodies.  When  the  two  come  together,  there  is  a  violent  shoving  contest 
until  the  ball  is  inserted  between  the  front  rows:  each  group  then  attempts 
to  get  it  back  with  their  feet.  The  center  man  in  the  front  row  of  each  side 
is  the  “hooker” — the  specialist  who,  unless  he  is  born  with  teak  legs,  wears 
shin  guards.  Some  of  the  most  memorable,  but  unprintable  comments  on 
life  in  general  have  been  made  in  set  “scrums”  but  no  satisfactory  way  of 
recording  them  has  yet  been  found. 

When  the  ball  goes  out  of  play  on  the  side  lines  the  two  sets  of  forwards 
line  up  alongside  each  other:  the  wing  man  (wing  threequarter)  throws 
it  in  and  the  forwards  jump  and  fight  for  it.  Hovde  (and  no  doubt  Dawkins 
does  the  same)  used  a  quarterback’s  spinning  throw  to  spot  the  tallest 
man  in  his  fine. 

The  game  is  also  stopped  if  the  ball  gets  inextricably  buried  beneath 
bodies;  or  if  it  is  thrown  or  knocked  forward  in  a  running  attack.  A  scrum 
is  then  ordered.  There  is  no  forward  passing,  but  a  succession  of  lateral 
passing  which  can  be  just  as  effective  and  bewildering  to  the  defense. 

The  offside  rule  is  important  and  different.  Players  in  front  of  a  team¬ 
mate  carrying  or  kicking  the  ball  are  “offside”  and  may  not  play  the  ball 
until  put  “on-side”  by  being  passed  by  the  teammate  in  question. 
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“falling  on  the  ball” 

Only  the  man  with  the  ball  may  be  tackled  and  all  standard  methods 
of  violence  are  used.  If  he  can,  the  ball-carrier  will  avoid  this  fate  by 
giving  a  lateral  pass  to  a  colleague  who  proceeds  in  the  same  way  until 
he  is  tackled  or  manages  to  pass  the  ball  on.  If  the  ball  is  dropped  in  this 
process  (or  if  the  candidate  for  slaughter  chooses,  he  may  drop  it  at  his 
own  feet)  it  can  be  taken  forward  with  the  feet  (“dribbled”)  by  the  ball¬ 
carrier  or  any  of  his  friends  who  are  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  only  effective  defense  against  this  maneuver  is  one  that  always 
seems  unattractive  to  the  novice,  “falling  on  the  ball” — hurling  yourself 
at  the  feet  of  a  hurtling  phalanx  of  men  who  look  like  professional  wrestlers 
or  policemen  (the  memory  lingers),  and  trying  to  grasp  the  ball  at  the 
same  time.  When  well  done  this  is  very  satisfactory,  for  the  more  ener¬ 
getic  “dribblers”  come  down  with  a  gratifying  thump.  The  defender  lies 
with  his  back  to  the  attackers  feet,  acting  as  a  sort  of  breakwater  behind 
which  his  own  side  may  retrieve  control  of  the  ball;  but  the  defender  may 
not  “he  on  the  ball” — unless  as  sometimes  happens  he  is  incapable  of 
movement — but  must  get  off  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

WHEN  A  TOUCHDOWN’S  A  TRY 

If  the  ball  should  be  legally  propelled  over  the  opponents’  line  it  must 
be  physically  touched  down  before  points  are  scored.  None  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  man  leaping  over  the  line  on  top  of  a  mass  of  bodies:  in  Rugby 
the  bah  would  be  put  back  in  play  5  yards  out.  A  strange  paradox:  in 
American  Football,  where  you  don’t  have  to  touch  it  down,  it  is  called  a 
touchdown;  in  Rugby,  where  you  do,  it  is  called  a  “try.”  A  try  is  3  points. 
The  “point  after” — the  “conversion”  in  Rugby — counts  two  points,  but 
the  ball  must  be  kicked  from  a  point  opposite  where  the  ball  was  touched 
down;  if  this  is  in  the  corner  the  angle  is  extreme  and  the  kick  long.  And 
since  no  substitution  is  allowed  there  is  no  question  of  a  man  with  a  boot 
like  a  violin-case  being  introduced  especially  for  the  purpose. 

A  “field  goal” — in  Rugby  always  from  a  penalty,  since  there  would 
never  be  time  to  place  the  ball  without  benefit  of  blockers — also  counts 
3  points.  The  team  awarded  the  penalty  can  either  kick  it  to  the  side  lines 
to  gain  ground  or  place-kick  it  for  the  3  points  if  close  enough.  3  points 
may  also  be  taken  for  a  dropped  goal  when  the  man  with  the  ball  may 
“drop  kick”  the  ball  over  the  enemy  goal  post.  A  drop  kick  is  a  distinctive 
action  in  which  the  ball  must  make  contact  with  the  ground  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  player  kicks.  The  ball  is  thus  subject  to  the  impetus  of  the  drop 
and  of  the  kick  at  the  same  time.  Any  player  within  range  of  the  enemy 
goal  may  attempt  this.  It  calls  for  quick  decision,  must  be  accomplished 
in  a  moment  and  is  always  spectacular. 
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BRITISH  EXHIBITION 
NEW  YORK  COLISEUM 

JUNE  10  -  JUNE  26,  1960 

Under  the  patronage  of 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.S. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  by 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 

ON  SHOW— 

•  Scientific  and  Technical  Developments  in  Britain 

•  Shipbuilding,  Engineering  Displays  by  Britain’s  Leading 
Manufacturers 

•  A  British  Motor  Show 

•  TV,  Radio,  Films — continuous  performances 

•  Consumer  Goods — by  Britain’s  Finest  Craftsmen 

•  Lloyds  Coffee  House — An  English  Inn 

(Fully  Operational) — Unique  Stamp  Collection 

•  And  Many  Other  Attractions  Showing  British  Life  and  Work 

HOURS  OF  OPENING 

Mondays  to  Fridays:  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  (On  these  days  the  hours  10  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  reserved  for  trade  visitors  only.)  Saturdays:  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Sundays:  1  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

COST  OF  ADMISSION 

Public  admission:  Adults  $1.50,  Children  $.75.  Special  rates  for  children 
in  organised  school  parties  $.50  each. 

Trade  buyers:  Free  entry  during  trade  buyers’  hours  only. 

Write  for  information  to: 

BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  355  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 

BRITISH  MILITARY  TOURNAMENT  AND  TATTOO 
MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  N.  Y. — JUNE  17th- JULY  4th,  1960 
500  troops  from  all  three  British  services 
Mass  Bands — Highland  Dances — The  most  spectacular 
military  display  on  earth — Presented  by  Mr.  Sol  Hurok 

Information  and  T ickets  from : 

BRITISH  MILITARY  TOURNAMENT,  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y. 


THE  B.I.S.  PUBLICATIONS  CATALOGUE 

listing  illustrated  booklets,  information  papers  and  mimeographed  releases 

is  available  free  of  charge 
from 

BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE 
DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT  (Hansard) 
may  be  ordered  through  the  Sales  Section 

House  of  House  of 


Lords  Commons 

Daily  Parts:  Single  issue . . . . . .  $  .18  $  .18 

Annual  subscription  . .  . . . . . .  31.95  22.05 

Annual  subscription  (combined) . . . . .  47.70 

Weekly  Hansard:  Single  issue . . . . . „ . .  $  .54  $  .36 

Index  to  single  issue . . . . . 14  .09 

Index  only,  annual  sub .  . v._ . . .  5.40  3.78 

Annual  subscription . . . .... .  24.03  14.13 

Annual  sub.  with  weekly  indexes . .... .  28.08  16.83 


(Plus  5  cents  for  mailing  on  orders  up  to  $1.00,  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  $1.00  up 
to  $10.00  for  items  other  than  subscriptions.) 


BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

answers  enquiries  concerning  British  affairs;  maintains  a  library  of  over 
20,000  books,  together  with  the  periodicals  and  official  documents;  main¬ 
tains  services  to  supply  the  special  needs  of  the  press,  radio  and  television 
with  information,  feature  articles  and  photographs;  provides  speakers  on 
British  affairs;  and  is  the  sales  agent  for  British  Government  documents. 
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